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HEN THE TWO hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 

Holberg’s birth is celebrated on December 3, 1934, two 

nations will vie in doing honor to one of their very greatest 
literary names. The work of Holberg’s manhood was done in Denmark: 
in his twenty-second year he left Norway forever. But in Norway he 
was born. There he lived for the whole period of his growth and there 
received those childhood and youthful impressions which are of 
such decisive importance in the development of personality. His ances- 
tors, too, were Norwegian. He himself mentions with pride that one 
of his great-grandfathers, after whom he was called, was Bishop 
Ludvig Munthe, of Bergen. What he does not mention is that another 
great-grandfather was a large landed proprietor who owned over three 
hundred farms round about Norway; from him he may have inherited 
his taste for acquiring real estate. His insatiable desire to get out and 
see the world he had in common with his father who from a private 
had worked his way up to the rank of major, had served in various 
foreign armies, and had seen a good deal of Europe. 

The atmosphere of his native town was the most favorable possible 
for the education of an alert youngster, for Bergen was at that time 
the most cosmopolitan city of the North. As Holberg himself says: 
“It may be compared to Noah’s ark in which are all kinds of animals; 
for people from all quarters of the globe flock thither.” Holberg’s 
birthplace set its stamp upon him. Here and there in his works may be 
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traced reminiscences from Bergen, and he devoted to the town one of 
his historical writings, 4 Description of Bergen (1737), in which he 
revived various childhood impressions. 

When Holberg was two years old his father died, and the same year 
a large part of the family fortune was lost in a devastating fire in 
Bergen. At the age of eleven he lost his mother. In spite of these catas- 
trophes he, the youngest of twelve children, was kept at his studies by 
the help of relatives, and took his academic examinations during a brief 
sojourn at the University of Copenhagen. He tried acting as tutor in 
private families a couple of times, but the attraction of the great world 
was irresistible. The desire to travel became too strong for him and, 
barely twenty years of age, he started out on his first journey abroad 
with sixty rix-dollars in his pocket. With this a new period of his life 
began. 

On four journeys, some of them of very long duration, Holberg 
managed in the course of the next twelve years to become thoroughly 
acquainted with several of the countries of Kurope—England, the 
Netherlands, Germany, France, and Italy. Later he spent a winter in 
Paris also. The travels of his youth were of great importance for him 
and occupy a large part of his extremely interesting autobiography. 
With excellent powers of observation and much humor he tells of what 
he has seen and experienced, and his constant comments on events and 
conditions show that his receptivity was coupled with sound, sober 
criticism. 

In spite of Holberg’s inborn sense of economy it was not always easy 
for him to defray his traveling expenses. He traveled as cheaply as 
possible, frequently did long stretches on foot, sailed on river barges, 
hunted out cheap lodging houses, and in Rome, for example, cooked his 
own meals with the porridge spoon in one hand and his book in the 
other, as he himself tells us. Moreover, he occasionally earned money 
by giving instruction in languages and music or by entering into the 
service of traveling noblemen. In this way he came into contact with 
the most varied classes of society and made the acquaintance of all 
sorts of people. 

Besides this. his travels gave him the opportunity of learning to 
know at first hand the intellectual movements of contemporary Eu- 
rope. Not only did he see the art of the stage in an efflorescence of which 
it would have been impossible to form any conception in the North; he 
also met with the new ideas which were to be the moving forces of the 
Enlightenment in the eighteenth century, but which no person had had 
the courage to bring home to Denmark where intellectual life had not 
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vet emancipated itself from the rigid control of theology. There were 
plenty of impulses to be garnered in the Europe of that day, and 
Holberg understood how to make everything he found fruitful for the 
literature of his native land. 

After a few lean years of waiting without salary, Holberg had been 
appointed professor at the University of Copenhagen in 1717. He 
had already published several works, the first of which, appearing in 
1711, is the earliest treatment of European history to be found in Dan- 
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ish. One would naturally expect that the professor would now try to 
show what he was capable of by an erudite authorship. But instead 
of this a very astonishing thing happened. Holberg, who according to 
his own statement had never before written verse, was now at thirty 
some years of age suddenly seized by what he calls “a poetic raptus” 
and for a considerable number of years wrote almost no serious liter- 
ary works but threw himself into the arms of the comic muse. 

His first achievement in this genre was Peder Paars, a “poema 
heroicocomicum.” In this poem he describes in playful fashion the sea 
voyage that a shopkeeper of Kalundborg in Sjzlland, Peder Paars, 
undertakes in order to visit his sweetheart at Aarhus in Jutland. On 
the way the boat is stranded off the little island of Anholt in the Katte- 
gat where the inhabitants plunder the victims of the wreck and where 
altogether they meet with many reverses. ‘There is no proper ending to 
the story, but this really does not make much difference since for 
Holberg it is simply a frame within which his humor can freely disport 
itself. 

Peder Paars is partly a literary parody on the classical epic in which 
gods and goddesses interfere in the fate of men, and partly, with its 
playful footnotes, a caricature of the learned pedantry of the philolo- 
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gists and historians. But ultimately the poem is—and herein lies its 
chief comic power—-a satire on human frailties and absurd social con- 
ditions: the corruption of authorities, the superstition of the common 
people, and many other moral imperfections from top to bottom of 
society. Of great comic effect is the incongruity between the title figure 
himself and the heroic role which is allotted to him. Peder Paars’ lan- 
guage is marked by pompous dignity, but he is constantly being re- 
vealed in all the helplessness of the ordinary everyday mortal. Respec- 
table bourgeois that he is, he is not cut out for the rdle of hero. Sea- 
sickness overcomes him when he tries to make a speech to the sailors 
and his courage forsakes him again and again in dangerous situations. 
Round about him is a group of varied types which are excellently 
characterized. The most amusing of them all is Peder Paars’ clerk, 
Peder Ruus, perhaps the best figure of the poem. With his earthbound 
nature he forms a contrasting counterpart to the hero, just as Sancho 
Panza does to Don Quixote in Cervantes. 

It was no light matter in Holberg’s time to write satires of the type 
of Peder Paars. While on the one hand the book was eagerly devoured 
by a large circle of readers, on the other a storm of protest was raised 
against the poet. His accusers wished to have the book confiscated and 
burned by the common hangman. Although Holberg had concealed his 
identity under the pseudonym of Hans Mickelsen, it was very well 
known who the author was. Moreover it was regarded as derogatory 
to the dignity of the University that a professor should produce writ- 
ings of this kind. But King Frederik IV, who had himself enjoyed the 
book, held a protecting hand over the author, and the storm blew over. 
Although Holberg had had a fright, it did not prevent him from pro- 
ceeding further along the road of comic authorship under the name 
of Hans Mickelsen. 

It was a fortunate choice when the men who in 1722 started the first 
Danish theater turned to the author of Peder Paars to create an 
original Danish repertoire. Holberg threw himself into the task with 
phenomenal energy and zest. Whatever preparatory work he may have 
done, his performance is none the Jess impressive: before the end of 
1723 he had fifteen comedies ready, and before the theater in Lille 
Groénnegade, Copenhagen, closed its doors in 1728, he had written 
eleven more. In this violent eruption are contained all his best comedies. 

Ideas must simply have gushed forth within him. Everywhere that 
he had traveled in the world he had played the role of observer, and 
from the store he had collected in this way he could now draw ad infini- 
tum. But aside from his own experiences he had also a strong support 
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in his wide reading. From the older literature of Denmark and Nor- 
way he learned nothing, but he both learned and borrowed from other 
literary predecessors such as the classical writers of antiquity, the later 
Italian comedians, and Molié¢re. But to everything that he borrowed he 
gave his own peculiar stamp. He admired Moliére and learned a very 
great deal from him, but he was far from being his slavish imitator; 
in independent fashion he continued the work of the master and in 
some respects even surpassed him. When Holberg is at his greatest 
the imaginative sweep in his portraits of human beings occasionally re- 
minds us of Shakespeare. 

In the comedy with which the very first Danish theater opened, The 
Political Tinker (Den politiske Kandestéber), we have an opportun- 
ity to admire Holberg’s originality in the depiction of character and his 
ability always to create reciprocal action between character and plot. 
First we see the ordinary artisan, the tinker Herman von Bremen, 
sitting over a Jug of beer with some friends in similar walks of life. 
Like them he has a political maggot, and in a private Collegiwm 
Politicum they ordered the affairs of Europe and “deposed emperors 
and kings and electors and set up others in their places.” After some 

rags who are anxious to punish him and make a fool of him have per- 
suaded him that he has been elected burgomaster of the city, both he and 
his wife, Geske, deploy themselves in unaccustomed situations. Geske 
becomes quite haughty and speaks of herself as “we distinguished 
people,” refuses to acknowledge former friends who are not fine 
enough, and takes the watch-dog on her lap because she knows that lap- 
dogs are appropriate accessories. Herman feels his importance as 
burgomaster, but soon discovers that it is not such a simple matter to 
govern after all. The trumped up affairs of state begin to pour in upon 
him so fast that he 1s quite unable to cope with them, but is completely 
overwhelmed, and is finally about to hang himself in despair. Holberg 
lets us follow the whole psychological development which is reflected in 
the ascent from tinker folk to burgomaster people and the descent back 
to the rank of tinker folk again. Thus the comedy, aside from the satire 
on silly and futile political discussion, is a great, instructive, and per- 
spicuous example of how human nature reacts when it is subjected to 
a test of the kind that such vicissitudes of fortune are. 

Jeppe of the Hill (Jeppe paa Bjerget), perhaps Holberg’s best 
character comedy, points in the same direction; this play shows, too, 
how independent he is in the handling of borrowed material. The fable 
of the peasant who awakens as a baron and then goes back again to 
his former miserable condition is of ancient origin and has been treated 
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countless times by others; but none has understood so well as Holberg 
how to make the figure live in the eyes of readers and spectators by 
putting him in those situations which best reveal his character to us. 
Jeppe is a drunken and abused peasant. We see him first as the abject 
husband cowering under the shrewish Nille’s whip. Ordered by her to 
walk four leagues to town without bite or sup to buy two pounds of 
soft soap, Jeppe cannot resist the temptation to drop in at Jacob Shoe- 
maker’s tavern, and the soap money soon goes for brandy. Under the 
influence of the alcohol Jeppe’s suppressed spirit and humor revive, 
and for a brief moment he is roused out of his dullness, until he finally 
sinks into a drunken stupor. While he sleeps, he is laid in the baron’s 
bed, and now comes the priceless awakening scene. Jeppe is unable 
to make head or tail of things. First he thinks he is dreaming, then that 
he is dead and has gone to paradise, and finally after a long time he is 
brought to a sense of his baronial dignity. The peasant as baron sup- 
plies even more riotous comedy than the tinker as burgomaster, and 
the evil tendencies in Jeppe come to light when he feels himself to be 
the powerful lord. On the other hand he becomes quite touching in the 
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last act where he is fooled into thinking he is hanged on the gallows 
and is about to die. He sets his house in order, and his care for those 
he is leaving behind appears in the requests to Nille to make his red 
jacket over for little Christopher and take particular care of his pie- 
bald horse which he had always been fond of. In every phase of the 
play Holberg has given us such a thoroughly worked out portrait of 
the entire character that we seem to know Jeppe through and through, 
and our feelings run the whole gamut from uncontrollable laughter to 
deep sympathy. 

Very fine in its irony is Krasmus Montanus, a play about a univer- 
sity student of peasant extraction who comes home for a visit and 
causes a commotion in the village by teaching that the earth is round; 
indeed he even allows his engagement to fall through rather than re- 
nounce this dangerous contention. Although Erasmus is undeniably 
right, Holberg nevertheless makes him the one who is punished in the 
end and forced to give in; for it is not enough to be right, one must also 
be polite, and Erasmus is an inflated, consequential fool whose small 
amount of learning has given him too 
high an opinion of himself. 

So Holberg brings forth a whole 
gallery of life-like personages on to the 
stage: the hero of Jean de France, 
whose journey abroad has gone to his 
head; the bragging officer in Jacob 
von T'yboe, who is really a coward; 
the excited fool in The Busy Man 
(Den Stundeslose), who thinks he has 
so much to do that he never gets time to 
do anything, and many more. Besides 
these title figures, we must not forget 
all the excellent subordinate characters: 
the professional parasite, Oldfux, in 
Jacob von Tyboe ; Chilian in the parody 
Ulysses von Ithacia, superb dramatic 
counterpart to Peder Ruus in Peder 
Paars; Jacob, the quick-witted and un- 
spoiled brother of Erasmus Montanus, 
drawn in a very few strokes; and the 
more fully worked-out figure in the 
same comedy, Peer Degn, who crows 
like a rooster because he has stored up 
in his thick head a few Latin tags with 

















































































































Monument to Holberg in Bergen 
Johan Bérjeson, Sculptor 
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which he is able to fool the 
inhabitants of the village. 
Finally there are the stock 
characters, which go through 
several of the comedies, but 
which are always greatly 
varied. Thus the pére de 
famille, Jeronimus, who 
stands as an example of old- 
fashioned severity, appears 
both as an ordinary shop- 
keeper and as a rich whole- 
sale merchant, as an ordi- 
nary farmer and as a proper- 
tied nobleman. His character 
fluctuates between morose- 
ness and good-nature, self- 
seeking and simplicity, just 


as his wife in the various Bronze Statue of Holberg Outside the Royal 


Magdelone figures is now Theater in Copenhagen 
sensible, now vain, now gen- Th. Stein, Sculptor 


tle, and now shrewish. While 

Arv is the peasant-born farmhand, Henrich is the crafty and clever 
house servant, sometimes a jaunty lackey and sometimes a rather spine- 
less underling. There are similar nuances in the figure which forms 
Henrich’s female counterpart, the ready-tongued and pert Pernille, 
who is everything from a modest lady’s maid to a loose kitchen wench. 
Henrich and Pernille are easily the most amusing figures in the come- 
dies in which they appear; it is they who set the action going and bring 
about the happy solution. Of the two Pernille is the cleverer, and this 
character is evidence among other things of the exceptional under- 
standing Holberg had of women, even though if it is a fact that the love 
element in his comedies is always treated in a rather uninteresting and 
conventional manner. A comedy like The Fickle-Minded Woman, 
(Den V egelsindede), also shows how it interested Holberg to probe 
to the depths of female psychology. 

Aside from his power to draw characters which are still sparklingly 
alive two hundred years after the comedies were written, Holberg was 
able to depict the milieu so skilfully as to make the everyday life of the 
time intelligible on the stage whether it be that of burghers or peasants. 
In plays like The Lying-in Room (Barselstuen), The Eleventh of 
June (Den ellevte Juni), and The Journey to the Spring (Kilderej- 
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sen), one gets a complete picture of life in Copenhagen in Holberg’s 
day, and all the comedies abound in little touches which throw light on 
the behavior of our ancestors at work and in play. With the passing 
of time his language has taken on a patina which gives it a peculiar 
charm, and the numerous winged words, phrases, and turns of expres- 
sion from the comedies which are quoted to this day all over Denmark 
and Norway bear witness to the power he had of shaping a speech so 
that it is always applicable and striking. 

It is quite correct to say that Holberg in his comedies has held a 
mirror up to his fellow men and shown them their faults. At the same 
time there are bits of self-portraiture which show that he has also taken 
a peek at his own face in the mirror and was capable of looking at him- 
self ironically. His main purpose, however, has not been to improve 
the fools, but to use them for 
his literary ends. For while 
Holberg is certainly a mor- 
alist, he is to a still higher 
degree a dramatist. He has 
seen before his mind’s eye a 
swarming mass of figures 
and pictures clamoring for 
the breath of dramatic life. 
The creative power of his 
genius has set them free and 
endowed them with immor- 
tality. 
































The same thing that is 
true of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s fairy tales is true of 
Holberg’s comedies: they 
are so famous that the au- 
thor’s other works have 
sometimes been over- 
shadowed by them. This neglect is in no wise merited. The rest of Hol- 
berg’s authorship is in its way just as epoch-making as his drama. Even 
if he had been able to keep on writing comedies indefinitely, condi- 
tions would have forced him into other literary activity. The Danish 
theater, in spite of great successes, had serious economic difficulties to 
contend with, and in 1728 after a catastrophic fire had laid waste large 
parts of Copenhagen, its operations were completely suspended. The 
following years were not favorable for a revival, since the pietism fos- 
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tered by Frederik IV’s son, 

King Christian VI, severely 

condemned such an impious in- 

stitution as the theater, and 

finally placed a ban on all kinds 

of plays in the royal dominions. 

Under such conditions there 

was no occasion to write new 

comedies; Holberg had to be 

content to bring out a collected 

edition of all the plays he had 

hitherto written, The Danish 

Theater (1731). Fortunately 

his productive urge was able to 

find an outlet in other fields, and The Handle of Holberg’s Cane, Represent- 
with extraordinary diligence he i — e — nt oe prune im ig 
now devoted himself to works of ' egies 

history and popular philosophy. 

Holberg’s most important historical work is The History of Den- 
mark (Danmarks Riges Historie) (1732-35). This is not merely a 
monumental work in Danish historiography: it also occupies an im- 
portant place in contemporary European literature as one of the 
earliest works in which the history of civilization is included in the pic- 
ture, and emphasis on whatever is typical takes the place of mere dull 
chronicling of innumerable details. Added to this is Holberg’s peculiar 
stylistic excellence: his style is so flowing and clear that a lay reader 
‘an easily follow him. Nor has the power to portray character that he 
displayed in Peder Paars and the comedies deserted him here; his 
descriptions of persons become living portraits of great clarity, and 
here and there he injects little satirical remarks bearing witness to his 
ever alert sense of humor. With this work, then, Holberg created re- 
spect for his name in the learned world. Even the most exacting critics 
had to bow before its great excellence and admit that no one else could 
have succeeded in handling the task as he had done. 

Of Holberg’s many other historical works there is reason to mention 
his General History of the Church (Almindelig Kirkehistorie) (1738), 
which in spite of its serious subject is not lacking, either, in facetious 
humor in suitable places and which is distinguished by the rare impar- 
tiality with which the author handles religious disputes. His attitude 
in religious matters was on the whole marked by great moderation. He 

ras no friend of extreme points of view, his common sense tempera- 
ment was opposed to all forms of fanaticism. 




















































Entrance to Terslésegaard, Holberg’s Summer Home 
Near Soré Academy 
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Holberg’s Study in Terslésegaard, Restored with Furniture 
from the Eighteenth Century 
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REVIEW 


Holberg did not 
entirely neglect 
belletristic —pro- 
duction during 
these busy years, 
but the moralis- 
ing tendency was 
more obvious now 
than formerly. 
Niels Klim is a 
fictitious narra- 
tive of the same 
type as Swift's 
Gulliver's Trav- 
els, but it has also 


many other European literary prototypes. Niels Klim is a young Nor- 
wegian from Bergen, a poor bachelor of arts, who drops down through 
a hole in one of the mountains in the vicinity of Bergen into the midst 
of the world which occupies the hollow interior of the earth. During 
his many years’ sojourn in this underworld, Fate leads him round 
through a long series of kingdoms inhabited by fantastic beings. He 
finally comes to a country called Qvarna, the inhabitants of which are 
very primitive people quite untouched by civilization, like the Eskimos 
with whom acquaintance had just been made in Holberg’s day through 
Hans Egede’s rediscovery of Greenland. In Qvarna Niels Klim be- 


comes a great man 
by introducing 
the civilization of 
Europe, and _ is 
finally crowned 
Emperor. But 
with good fortune 
he becomes arro- 
gant and a revolt 
is raised against 
him. In his flight 
he hides in a 
mountain cave 
which turns out to 
be bottomless. He 
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falls through empty space and comes out to the surface of the earth at 
the exact spot where many years before he had embarked upon his 
journey to the interior. The rest of his days he spends in the town of 
his birth where he gets a modest position as sexton at the Korskirke. 
In Holberg’s childhood there was actually a man by the name of 
Niels Klim who filled this position. The novel purports to be a manu- 
script left behind by this man in which he has told of his many adven- 
tures which he never dared describe to his fellow townsmen during his 
lifetime. 

Holberg’s purpose in picturing these subterranean kingdoms is to 
have a convenient opportunity 
to moralise about the state of 
government and of society. It 
was a general European satire 
interwoven with witty sallies 
against all sorts of faults and 
follies found in human life. But 
it must be admitted that there 
is not the rich humor in the book 
that there was in Holberg’s 
youthful writings. The novel at- 
tracted an enormous amount of 
attention. It was written in 
Latin, but was translated into 
nine different European lan- 
guages and found imitators in 
Sweden, Germany, and France. 

In Denmark and Norway it cre- The Coat of Arms Which Holberg Received 
ated a sensation, and as after Wien Bis: Maomne @. Busse 

the publication of Peder Paars, 

forces were set in motion to injure the satirical author. “But fortu- 
nately both Niels Klim and his creator remained standing on their four 
feet,” as a contemporary letter puts it. 

The anger that arose against the book here at home, especially from 
the pietists, caused Holberg, who had always been very nervous in the 
face of persecution, to decide never again to occupy himself with such 
satirical writings. Yet it was impossible for him to refrain from express- 
ing his opinions in matters that were on his mind. Consequently he 
chose another form, namely that of the Letters (1748-54), in five vol- 
umes, the last of which did not come out until after his death. They 
give us an admirable picture of Holberg as an old man, a venerable 
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sage with vast worldly experience, and with a lively interest in every- 
thing that is going on around him in the intellectual and material world. 
He preserves his humor and his wit, and he can still write in a scintil- 
lating style. The Letters, the epistolary form of which is feigned, are 
short essays dealing, as the title of the book announces, with sundry 
historical, political, metaphysical, moral, philosophical, and humorous 
subjects. And they are at least as diversified as the title promises. It is 
a work unique in Dano-Norwegian literature and reflects Holberg’s 
rich mind in all its facets. It is what we now should perhaps call jour- 
nalistic, but the journalism is of that extremely rare kind which retains 
its freshness after the lapse of centuries. 

Among Holberg’s lesser writings there are also a few which deal 
with agricultural and commercial subjects, for Holberg was in close 
touch with practical affairs. From 1737 he was treasurer of the Uni- 
versity, and with the considerable sums which his own writings yielded 
him he bought real estate. Hlis property lay in the region round about 
Soro, and the little house Terslésegaard, which is still preserved, was 
his summer residence. In 1747 his estate was raised to a barony and 
Holberg, who was a bachelor without near kin, willed all this barony 
to Sord Academy, which was by this gift put in a position to resume its 
long interrupted activity. 

The year after Holberg became a baron he had the joy of seeing the 
Danish theater revived when the merry king Frederik V came to the 
throne. He again saw his plays produced on the stage and even wrote 
five new comedies, which, however, do not weigh very heavily in his 
authorship. He also took part occasionally in the leadership of the new 
theater and was, as he had been all his life long, busily occupied until 
shortly before his death. He died on January 28, 1754, in Copenhagen 
in the house in which he lived as professor behind Vor Frue Church. 
The house was later burned, but a large and magnificent horse-chestnut 
which he himself must have planted still stretches its boughs out over 
Fiolstreede. All Copenhageners know Holberg’s tree which stands as 
a living monument over the place where he lived and where he closed 
his eyes after a life of unexampled activity in the service of his people. 
He rests in Soré church in a dignified sarcophagus of Norwegian 
marble. 

Holberg’s unique importance as an educator of the people lies not 
alone in his having created the Danish drama, but also in his having 
created a popular scholarly style in Denmark and Norway. He is our 
first essayist, the first man capable of treating any subject whatsoever 
in a form intelligible to everybody. 'The dreams that the preceding gen- 
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eration had cherished as to the use of the mother tongue were, thanks 
to his literary achievement, brilliantly realized. He became the great 
example for all the Danish and Norwegian literature which followed 
him. He has won fame abroad—there are over a hundred German 
translations of his various writings—but in his fatherland he has be- 
come a classic, the greatest and most universal that we have. 


Portrait Medallion on Holberg’s Sarcophagus 
in the Church of Soréd Academy 


Sculptured by J. Wiedevelt 





Beechholm Manor 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


WENTY-FIVE years ago last August I found myself aboard 

a provincial train in Denmark with a house party of forty-seven 

young people bound for the Harvest Ball at Beechholm Manor. 
Although none of us had yet seen thirty, and our maudlin laughter 
drowned the chugging of the tiny locomotive, we were every one 
weighed down with the dignity and responsibility of a title. Each girl, 
no matter how gay or mischievous, was formally addressed as “kom- 
tesse” or “baronesse”’; each boy was hailed as “count” or “baron” or 
“first-lieutenant” or “royal bedfellow.” Even the plain American must 
have his title, and these boys and girls had somehow been notified that 
in a moment of unusual aberration Harvard University, just before 
my departure for Denmark, had pinned on me the magnificent label of 
“doctor of philosophy.” So it was with a blend of playfulness and court- 
liness that the lively Komtesse Wedel commanded: “Will the herr 
doctor be so nice as to fasten my shoelace?’ 

The conversation that afternoon was about a new Danish book, The 
Day of Doom. This novel predicted imminent world war and a fate for 
little Denmark similar to that which actually overtook Belgium five 
years later. There was this difference that in the story the Danes were 
less able to defend themselves than the Belgians proved to be, and 
Copenhagen was occupied by the German forces, with no casualties to 
speak of, in a single night. Of course this book was telling Conserva- 
tive propaganda for national defense and greatly excited the young 
Danish officers on my train. A second topic developed about the new 
social legislation pending in the Danish parliament and the threatened 
partition of the great landed estates. But the double tragedy, foreign 
and domestic, that hung over these young people did not dampen their 
spirits. “Let us be merry today,” said the dashing Komtesse Moltke, 
taking off a white kid glove in order to gesticulate, “for tomorrow we 
perish. Next time you come abroad you will find something rotten, herr 
doctor, in the state of Denmark; there will be no more invitations for 
young men from Harvard to house parties at Danish castles.” 

My invitation to Beechholm I owed to the oldest daughter of the 
stamhus, a spirited sprite of a girl who had been a sub-deb in Copen- 
hagen the previous winter. There I had danced with her for the brief 
quarter of one mazurka. She was a brunette with long black lashes and 
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saucy eyes, a primitive throwback 

from the prevailing Nordic blondes. 

Her tongue was as devastating as 

her glances. In a few swift turns of 

the dance Miss Bodil de Beechholm 

had etched on my memory enough 

stinging epigrams about my un- 

couth American mannerisms to fill 

a page of the New Yorker. It was 

therefore with considerable trepida- 

tion that I caught sight of her as the 

train slowed down at the provincial 

station two miles from the manor. 

Bodil was standing on the seat of a 

tiny wicker buckboard contraption. 

She sported a huge Gainsborough 

hat. In her left hand she held the 

reins and in her right a yellow para-— Egeskov on Fyn, One of Denmark’s 
sol which she waved frantically at Most Beautiful Feudal Castles, Built 
each of her forty-seven guests as he im 1064 in the Meddle of a Lake 
or she disembarked from the train. 

Then she tossed the reins to a groom, jumped to the platform, and ush- 
ered each of us into our conveyances. 

Along the platform were parked all manner of coaches and traps 
stamped with the crest of Beechholm. Presently we were breathing 
clouds of dust and the bracing aroma of horses as the procession of 
guests wound through fields of yellow rye and groves of olive-hued 
timber past a family church with the usual storks’ nest in the tower 
and at last through the arched brick and ornamental iron baroque 
gate of Beechholm. As we skirted a duck pond the turrets of the 
manor house peeped above the trees and a bell began peeling a merry 
welcome. 

if you search for Beechholm Manor in your tourist handbook or even 
in the encyclopedic Danish Yearbook of Nobles I fear you will be dis- 
appointed. While my sketch of this house party is a faithful record of 
actual experience it is a composite drawn from several visits to several 
manors. Some of my old friends in Denmark will no doubt recognize 
places and persons, but I hope that they will not find themselves re- 
vealed; for Danish loyalties, like the British loyalties of Galsworthy, 
are lifelong, and the loyalties of twenty-five years are still too real and 
the friendships of those blessed pre-war days are still too warm for me 
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to expose any intimacies of my student days in Denmark to the public 
gaze. 

There was warmth and kindliness, culture and well-being in those 
pre-war Danish manor halls. Practical farming, entertaining, and 
the arts went on harmoniously under the same roof. 'Teachers of music 
found here a cheerful environment and eager pupils. Painters were 
given shelter for months at a time by the lords of the manors. The artist 
was allowed to pitch his easel in the drawing-room and to paint one 
after another portraits of the children of the manor. Or if he happened 
to be a landscapist the painting guest could be found in the rose garden 
or seated with his brushes by the path leading into the beech woods. In 
those ancestral homesteads vigor joined with gentle ways, and worry 
and hard work were softened by laughter and fine taste and love of art 
and poetry to weave a very pleasant rhythm of life. 

But even before the war, scientific social legislation had eaten into 
the great estates. They were being lopped off and parcelled out to 
worthy homesteaders who owned a pig, a few hens, and a half interest 
in a neighbor’s cow. A few years later, in 1920, the old trust funds that 
insured the maintenance of feudal properties were ordered distributed, 
and the right of primogeniture denied the seventy remaining entailed 
estates. 

The political philosophy of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber sadly refused to continue the luxury of insuring and protecting 
these miniature utopias, these living oases in the drab desert of labor 
and industry. They 
must be erased 
slowly and cheer- 
fully in the Danish 
evolutionary way 
and their accumu- 
lations of capital 
and art and land- 
scape gardening 
ploughed into the 
public good. I am 
heartsick over the 
passing of the Dan- 
ish manors. I hope 
that it will be only 
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before the average Danish farmer 
will be raised to the cultural level of 
the old nobility. 

Happily many of these spacious 
dwellings, when the old families are 
forced out, are turned by the com- 
munity into museums or schools or 
hospitals. May the plain citizen, 
whether he be tourist or patient or 
schoolboy, never become too con- 
gested within their walls to feel some 
of the spaciousness and the love of 
beauty and embellishment of that 
gracious life which went on in those 
historic dwellings and prolonged for 
four centuries the twilight of the 
enchanted age of chivalry. 

Unhappily, however, aaaaceges : of Arreskov on Fyn Built by Erik Rosen- 
these moated granges are falling — ¢rantz in the Sixteenth Century on the 
into ruin. Recently I inspected one Site of an Older Castle 
famous mansion, a vast castellated 
structure of brick embroidered with ivy, towering above the forest on 
one of the smaller islands of Denmark. This castle was utterly deserted, 
doors barred, windows rattling, bricks falling from the chimneys. 
Grass grew in the driveways, the lawns were uncut; the flower-beds 
were rank with weeds. The old count, we were told, had given up the 
struggle of maintenance. The burden of taxation had proved intoler- 
able, and he had gone to a foreign land to spend the rest of his days in 
bitterness. 

But Beechholm Manor in 1909 was still in its prime. The romance 
of its past history had, in fact, never surpassed the glamour of its pres- 
ent. The lords of Beechholm wear neither the title of count nor of 
baron. Counts and barons are plentiful in Denmark and many of them, 
alas, lost their manors long before the social revolution. The succeed- 
ing eldest sons of Beechholm, when they reached years of sufficient dis- 
cretion, received from the King the title of Chamberlain. The present 
Chamberlain had husbanded his resources so shrewdly, and farmed his 
lands so scientifically, that he was said to be wealthier than even his 
famous grandfather, and enjoyed whispers of approbation in whatever 
assembly he appeared. 


The Chamberlain, a quiet well-knit gentleman utterly devoid of 
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ostentation who 
looked more like a 
lawyer thana laird, 
was standing in his 
riding boots at the 
top of the steps 
when we disem- 
barked at the main 
door of the man- 
sion. Beside him 
was gracious Lady 
Beechholm, and 


grouped behind 

Lévenborg Built on Land Once Given by Bishop Absalom them the vounger 
to Sord Abbey in Sjelland Is One of the Estates That Have 1-1 4. ) ; 

Suffered Reduction children of the 


manor. Miss Bodil 
introduced her guests. Lady Beechholm pressed my hand warmly, say- 
ing in faultless English: “My daughter has told me much about you. 
Welcome to our little Denmark. Please forgive the simplicity of our 
ways compared to your rich America.” Of course the simplicity that 
I longed to enjoy was the privilege of pressing her aocking daugh- 
ter’s hand as fervently as her mother had pressed mine. But that I 
knew to be a privilege forever denied me except perhaps in the forgetful- 
ness of a dance. In that apparently simple but restrained and really 
elaborate society, a kiss was tantamount to a proposal of marriage. 
These titled young people lived in the Age of Reticence in an environ- 
ment where petting would have meant social ostracism. But what eyes 
could accomplish was duly performed, and the conversation also glit- 
tered with barbs of irony. Yet their friendliness was instantsaieons. In 
an English country house I have stood about chilled for te. fours 
before being introduced to my host. In Denmark I was overwheline -d 
with kindness and treated like the confidant of a lifetime. 

_ That first night of my three at Beechholm the young peopis .. _<d in 
the main ballroom and the chaperones and feudal counts apart in a 
smaller dining hall. Before dinner, in the subdued tumult of the 
crowded drawing room, I confronted my table partner, the Komtesse 
Lisbeth Lovenborn. She was a tall, regal girl of twenty, haughty, 
blonde with languid blue eyes. Yet those eyes dazzled one painfully, as 
did the diadem above her forehead holding back the red-gold web of 
her hair. I could think of nothing but the Blessed Damosel leaning out 
of the golden bar of heaven. Her ladyship condescended to tolerate 
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my halting Danish, because her French was too fluent for me and her 
English negligible. Dane that she was, she choose a farcical topic— 
the cultivation of carrier pigeons which she asserted she raised at home 
to provide herself with pin money. 

Suddenly I became aware that it was time to go in to dinner. An 
uncomfortable pause came over the throng, and I saw them all looking 
furtively at me. What was I supposed to do? But Komtesse Lisbeth 
took pity on me and touched my arm. “I suppose we might as well lead 
the way,” she said. Slowly, in my confusion, the honor paid the visiting 
American dawned upon me. The languid Valkyrie on my arm was an 
“excellency.” I remembered hazily that the American envoy had told 
me that the Lovenborns bore in their veins corpuscles of dark blue blood 
from an ancient Danish king and that where no princes were 
present they outranked all other table guests. Lisbeth Lovenborn’s 
grandfather was a Commander of the Elephant. In my confusion I 
stepped on her yellow train. At table, though bored, she was quite 
communicable and wormed out of me, flushed by six courses of wine 
from the vast Beechholm cellars, a full account of my career both at 
Princeton and at Harvard. The ice thawed between us with the evening, 
and the next winter in Copenhagen I always engaged waltzes with 
her for dances ~eeks in advance. I still treasure the cotillion bows she 
pinned on me:»n several occasions and the confidence of a friend to 
whom she said, ‘You know I rather like Leach.” But Lisbeth was born 
an “excellency,” and I fell forever out of her constellation twenty-four 
years ago. Where 
are the Danish 
girls of yester- 
year? 

Nextday games 
and»: Lysnections. 

Breakfast En- 
g'ie> °eetion from 
the. .eboard. 
After breakfast a 
dessert of luscious 
fruit in the grape 
house. Then the 
stables had to be 
inspected, and a 


cavaleade of Frijsenborg in Jylland, the Largest Estate in Denmark and 
guests rode forth One of the First to Be Reduced Under the New Law 
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with the Chamberlain through his well kept spruce forests to pay a 
morning call at the thatched beam-and-plaster lodge of his aged head 
forester, who had been in the service of the de Beechholms for fifty 
years. Some of us visited the chapel and deciphered memory stones to 
departed Beechholmers sunk in the flagged floor. Here, to the distress 
of Lady Beechholm and the laughter of Bodil, we surprised two dozen 
handkerchiefs drying on the backs of the pews. We learned that linen 
handkerchiefs were still made on the premises. An old woman super- 
intended the carding of the flax and the weaving of the linen; the 
daughters of the manor made the bobbin lace borders. 

The three farms on the fringes of the estate were of course duly 
visited and the cleanliness of the cows admired. This gentleman farm- 
er’s milk, just like dirt farmer’s milk, went to the district cooperative 
dairy to be turned into butter for the British market. The skimmed 
milk came back to Beechholm to be fed to huge hogs likewise earmarked 
for England. 

That afternoon, beside the moat which still surrounded three sides 
of the mansion, we saw something more remarkable than lily-pads and 
swans. It was a fisherman leisurely casting with a rod. “Why, it’s 
the Prince!” exclaimed young Baron Trolle. None less! An uncle of 
the royal family had casually arrived in the midst of the festivities for 
his annual chat with the Chamberlain and was enjoying his favorite 
sport of trying to entice a minnow from the placid moat of Beechholm. 

Later we bowled in the bowling pavilion and some of us serenaded 
the girls dressing for tea in an overseer’s house at the foot of the great 
lawn, the building set aside as a “ladies’ bower.” We inspected the 
Pond House where the bachelors were quartered. 

Meanwhile some of us were playing tennis, and I noted that my 
languid dinner partner of Jast evening was the most agile player. It 
was no easy task to keep forty-seven guests occupied, but Bodil was 
equal to the assignment. Whenever she came on an idle group she 
called, “Let us all go and lie in the sun on the lawn.” There were 
many such lawn groups swapping Danish jokes which I longed to 
understand. Bodil alternated Danish and English. She talked German 
with her two Prussian guests. But whenever she became excited she 
burst into torrential French. 

That night of the Harvest Ball we young folks ate our supper at 
five o’clock in order to receive the non-house guests who began to arrive 
at seven. Two hundred of them drove up, representing the flower and 
courage of Denmark. For more than an hour the procession of car- 
riages emptied their stream of passengers into the main hall. Most 
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of them were 
hauled by spans 
of Slesvig horses. 
A Danish coun- 
try gentleman 
thinks nothing of 
driving sixteen 
miles for a good 
dinner. And there 
were, as early as 
1909, a few auto- 
mobiles. One car 
zoomed up with 
chauffeur and 
footman in white 
livery with gold 
braid from a smart castle thirty miles away on the shore of the 
Sound. 

We danced from eight until five. At two-thirty the musicians retired, 
but amateurs continued to beat the piano. For my first supper dance 
I had a flaming Prussian countess who passed out of my life that 
night but not altogether out of my memory; in the second supper dance 
I whispered with a lifelong friend. I still cherish the dance-card from 
that night in Valhalla. The pencilled signatures of those strong Danish 
girls are firm and black and unfaded after twenty-five years. The men, 
too, were a glad fellowship. The three cavaliers who danced in my 
lancers are all now scattered abroad to diplomatic posts. At Christ- 
mas they send me postcards with strange stamps—the last from 
Madagascar. 

I enjoyed my first dance with Her Languid Excellency. Komtesse 
Lovenborn criticized the portraits of Bodil’s ancestors hanging in even 
rows on the ballroom walls. She pointed out the living notables, the dis- 
tinguished chaperones and their consorts who occupied the chairs along 
the walls assigned at normal dancing parties to wallflowers. She 
mocked like Irmelin Rose at the solemnity and importance of these 
stiff feudal counts and feudal countesses, landed barons and landed 
baronesses, chamberlains and chamberlainesses, court-hunting-masters 
and court-hunting-mistresses. 

Bodil Beechholm was the youngest and gayest of all the dancers. 
All day long she had fluttered about in white. Tonight she wore pink 
crepe-de-chine, and her short skirt, her pink stockings and slippers ac- 


Rudbjerggaard, a Pleasant Manor House on Lolland Typi- 
cal of the Homes of the Farming Gentry of Denmark 
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centuated her girlishness. She had let down over her shoulders her black 
Gallic hair in petite defiance of the tall Nordic blondes who surrounded 
her. She was the queen of riot, dancing with an elfin abandon, scatter- 
ing smiles and sarcasms and surprising sallies out of the shifting pat- 
tern of her kaleidoscopic mind. She was irresistible but unapproach- 
able. Bodil and I danced two stanzas of the Irmelin waltz while she sang 
to me in Danish about the lovely Irmelin, the king’s daughter whose 
face was a rose but whose heart was steel. 

There was another singing waltz called “Kornmodsglansen” which 
I danced with a blooming young komtesse from Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s storied island of Fyn. This girl, in fact, was always singing, and 
the boys called her on that account “the folk-highschool-principal’s 
daughter.” Her nickname—these girls all had nicknames—was 
“Musse.” As Musse and I danced in dreamland she sang over my 
shoulder the mysterious words of Kornmodsglansen about heat-light- 
ning at midnight behind distant forests and the maiden who for some 
shivery reason opened the lattice window to look out at the starlight 
and pray for roses and early summer. 

The cotillion was directed by an older man, a veteran dancer glitter- 
ing with medals and decorations, a colonel of cavalry from the capital 
of the province. Apparently Colonel Madsen rode furiously about 
Denmark to direct a cotillion every night. In one of his movements we 
wound in single file through the manor holding hands up spiral stairs 
in a turret and out along balconies in an eerie and elfin moonlight. That 
night Bodil Beechholm seemed a veritable queen of the elves. 

Next morning I was awakened from my bed in the so-called Colonel’s 
Wing by the bell ringing the departure of guests. When I came to 
breakfast Her Excellency had already departed. All day long we sped 
our playmates on their way. At evening the dozen of us who were left 
improvised under Bodil’s direction a dance in the garden of the Ladies’ 
Bower. Combs took the place of violins. We were all characters in 
Alice in Wonderland and had to pay a fine of a white rose whenever 
we forgot to talk English. 

The third morning the American guest also departed and with some- 
what confused emotions. The Chamberlain, our calm, cosmopolitan 
banker-farmer host, bade me from the steps a formal but friendly fare- 
well: “We shall be pleased to see you again at Beechholm for some 
days.” Bodil touched my hand lightly then ran back into the house. But 
as my trap rounded the first turn in the drive she reappeared on the 
turret balcony pulling the bell-rope, and ringing the manor bell. At 
the last turn of the road her younger brother was ringing the bell and 
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Bodil was waving a white tablecloth. Then the beechwoods cut her off 
from me forever. 

The days of the Danish manors are numbered. But there is still time 
for the tourist or the student to catch an impression of their departing 
glamour. By heroism and shirt-sleeves and intensive scientific methods 
several of the gentlemen farmers are keeping their estates in large part 
intact. Profiting by study at home and abroad their eldest sons are try- 
ing to follow their fathers, in spite of the forced partitioning of prop- 
erty among all the children. I know one landlord who defies social 
legislation and by shrewd management had contrived to maintain his 
annual royal hunts and his birthday fétes and his gaily liveried retinue 
of household servants. He still keeps up the odd feudal customs which 
have been the tradition of his family for nearly five hundred years. 

According to your politics, there are different kinds of social hero- 
ism. There is the anarchist who blows himself into atoms together with 
his ruler, all in the cause of absolute individualism. There is the com- 
munist who leads an ascetic life introducing new laws to raise the pro- 
letariat. There is also the quiet Danish landlord who cares less than: 
nothing about political theory, who feels himself responsible only for 
the happiness of perhaps two hundred relatives and employees, who 
rightly or foolishly also feels himself responsible to his ancestors as 
well as his descendants. He fights to his last breath to maintain the 
beautiful relationships of the little world over which he was born to 
preside. 

Chamberlain de Beechholm is one of these heroes. The last time 
I spent “some days” at Beechholm, the children were all married, 
including two who were not even born the night of the Harvest Ball. 
The eldest son has won the highest agricultural degree in Europe. He 
occupies one of the Beechholm farms and has things so well in hand 
that he believes his own eldest son will be able to hang on to the prop- 
erty. Bodil is dead. An athletic accident proved fatal; that I know, 
but whether it was from a fox hunt or ice hockey the reticence of 
Beechholm has never revealed to me. She did not die before she had 
added to the progeny of one of Denmark’s noblest and poorest fami- 
lies, and her daughter recently broke the heart of a young American 
diplomat in Copenhagen. 

Yes, Beechholm, threatened fifteen years ago with extinction, is still 
in good repair and very animate. The lawns slope full-clipped, bordered 
with flower gardens in the moonlight—a tribute to the survival of 
Beechholm integrity, nobility, and resolution. Although all is curtailed, 
with only six instead of twenty-six house servants and the Chamber- 
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lain’s wife doing the preserving, Beechholm is still in every sense a 
manorial hall. Long may this stamhus endure as a model of hospitality, 
of scientific farming, of old silver, rare china, lovely landscape paint- 
ings, of well kept forests and model gardens, to the third and even the 
fourth generation. 

If it is your good fortune to visit Beechholm a generation hence tell 
the new Chamberlain that I patted his head when he was a boy. I hope 
that the ancient stamhus will introduce to you another “Miss Bodil” 
with lashes drooping over mischievous eyes who will lean like her great- 
aunt over the hall balustrade and call down to you in picturesque 
English, “Do, do come up through my bedroom out to my balcony. 
There is a full moon, and the lime tree is jetting the moat with inky 
shadows like a giant squid.” 


Courtesy of Danish Foreign O fice 


Airplane View of a Danish Estate, Brahetrolleborg on Fyn, Showing the Manor 
House with the Church Attached, and Beyond the Park the Caretakers’ Homes and 
the Enormous Barns and Stables 





Winged Vikings 


By JoHn GoLpstromM 


HE WINGED helmet of the Vikings was a prophetic symbol. 

On swift-flying wings of shining metal, today’s descendants of 

the ancient sea-voyaging Norsemen ride the winds of the world. 

Amundsen was sometimes called the last of the Vikings. He was one 
of the pioneer winged Northmen: the first of any race to employ air- 
planes in Arctic exploration. Six years before the invention of the 
airplane, Andrée, in a balloon, had been first to use lighter-than-air 
craft in an attempt to reach the North Pole. Three decades later, 
Amundsen, in a dirigible, was to fly from Spitzbergen and across the 
Pole to Alaska. 

Other airmen of Scandinavian origin who are certain of places in 
history are: Nelson, engineer officer of the first flight around the world; 
Lindbergh, first to fly alone across the North Atlantic; Balchen, first 
to pilot a plane to the ‘South Pole; Eielson, first to fly an airplane across 
the Arctic regions; Riiser-Larsen and Omdahl, as pilots with Amund- 
sen; Lundborg and Schyberg, for their heroic rescue work with air- 
planes following the Italia disaster; Hoiriis, for his flight from New 
York to Copenhagen, the first air voyage across the Atlantic to a Scan- 
dinavian country. 

Among the earlier pioneer aviators of Kurope was Count Ceder- 
strom, who flew airplanes over the Scandinavian and other European 
countries a quarter of a century ago, and with financial support en- 
couraged the beginnings of aviation in Sweden. That was before planes 
had been developed which could fly across the polar regions or the 
oceans. Anders Zorn, on one of his visits to the United States, more 
than two decades ago, recalled that Cederstrém had been in the habit 
of literally dropping in on him at his Dalarna home, landing with his 
plane on one of the great artist’s fields. 

No historian of aviation could list even a brief roster of airmen of 
historical importance without including most of the names thus far 
mentioned. It is the purpose of the present article to bring into per- 
spective only sufficient detail to establish the range and the interna- 
tional influence of the principal flights made by these men. 

Their effect upon world aviation has been considerably out of pro- 
portion to the numbers of the race from which they stem. In addition 
to the more famous airmen, there has been a large number of pilots of 
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lesser fame, and technicians, who have contributed greatly to the 
development of air travel and to the scientific side of aviation. 

In the ‘nineties, Andrée was chief engineer of the Swedish Patent 
Office at Stockholm, and an aeronaut by avocation. He planned, with 
a specially constructed balloon, to ride a favoring wind to the North 
Pole and beyond it to Siberia or Alaska. His magnificent failure was 
a great feat of trail-blazing. He and his companions, Strindberg and 
Fraenkal, paid with their lives for their heroism. 


After his discovery of the South Pole, and before the World War, 
Amundsen began to see in the development of aircraft an agency by 
means of which knowledge of the Antarctic and the Arctic could be 
much more rapidly increased than by means of the earthbound, or ice- 
bound, dog-sled. The Norwegian explorer foresaw that, in addition 
to greater speed of travel, aircraft could provide the considerably wider 
range of perspective to the geographer and the geologist which would 
be necessary to a comprehensive mapping of these regions. In hours 
of flying, the meteorologist could gather data which could hardly be 
supplied by months of observation from the surface of the ice, thus pro- 
viding science with an invaluable means of studying the flow of air 
currents which are believed to determine the world’s weather. 

Concerning the value of such exploration, and obviously in answer 
to those who have failed to see its “practical” value, Amundsen said 
in a lecture: 

“Whatever remains to man unknown in this world of ours is by so 
much a burden on the spirits of all men. It remains a something that 
has not yet been conquered, a continuing evidence of his weakness, an 
unmet challenge of his mastery over nature. By the same token, every 
mystery made plain, every unknown land explored, exalts the spirit 
of the whole human race—strengthens its courage and exalts its spirit 
permanently. The trail breaker is an indispensable ally of the spiritual 
values which advance and sustain civilization.” 

The coming of the World War delayed Amundsen’s plan to take 
to the air. He was a reservist captain in the Norwegian Navy, and 
would be called to action if his country became involved. Besides, he 
saw that it would be more than ordinarily difficult to enlist interest and 
raise funds for exploration. It was just as well that his plans were de- 
layed, for there was as yet no airplane, no airship, adequate for such 
work. And the war was to give a great impetus to the development 
of aeronautics. 


After the Armistice, Amundsen began actively to plan a transarctic 
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Wide World Photos 
The Last Photograph of Roald Amundsen 


flight. He took lessons in flying, but as he was past the age when even 
so daring and so hardy a man as himself could hope to become a pilot 
of the highest skill, he enlisted the services of the Norwegian pilots 
Riiser- Larsen and Omdahl and the mechanic Dietrichsen. He acquired 
a Curtiss biplane and a Junkers all-metal monoplane—the latter de- 
veloped from the “flying tank” of the World War, and forerunner of 
the present advanced type of air transport plane. 

The first attempts to take off from Fairbanks, Alaska, with King’s 
Bay, Spitzbergen, as the ultimate objective, resulted in failure through 
crashes. The next attempt, several years later, eventuated in one of 
the most dramatic adventures in the history of Arctic exploration. 
This time Amundsen, aided by his American financial supporter 
Lincoln Ellsworth, had obtained two Dornier- Wal flying boats. In one 
of them, with the commander of the expedition, were Riiser-Larsen 
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and the mechanic Feucht. In the 
other, with Ellsworth, were Omdahl 
and Dietrichsen. 

They took off from King’s Bay, 
on May 21, and flew to within 140 
miles of the North Pole. A strong 
headwind had so reduced their 
speed that at this point they had 
barely sufficient fuel for the return 
trip. After examining the com- 
panion plane, Amundsen decided it 
would be best to make the flight 
back to Spitzbergen in his own 
plane. For the next three and a 
half weeks the six men worked with 
heroic desperation to free the plane 
from moving ice which had impris- 

ake oned it and to make a runway for 
the take-off. 

During this time no word from them reached civilization, and it was 
believed they had perished. But on June 15 they barely managed to 
get off the ice, and flew safely to King’s Bay. 

Amundsen’s next venture, in the following year, with the Italian- 
made dirigible renamed the Norge, was to result in an international 
controversy. With the Norwegian explorer in command, Riiser- Larsen 
as navigator, and Ellsworth as observer, Colonel Umberto Nobile 
operated the ship with a crew of nineteen Italians. They flew across 
the North Pole and landed at ‘Teller, Alaska, after a rough voyage. 

The Norge, on the first transarctic crossing by air, had flown 3400 
miles in seventy-one hours, and had demonstrated the practicability of 
short-cut transportation over the top of the world. Aircraft of suffi- 
cient cruising range will, it is predicted by airmen and explorers alike, 
eventually greatly reduce travel distance and time between such cities 
as New York and Tokio, London and Tokio, Seattle and Moscow. 

Against the admitted fact that the expedition had been conceived 
and organized by Amundsen, and financed by Ellsworth, Nobile 
claimed principal credit for its success. Mussolini made a general of 
Nobile and gave him another airship, the Italia, to show what Italian 
organization and command could accomplish in the Arctic. Neverthe- 
less, Scandinavian, Russian, and Czechoslovakian scientists were in- 
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vited to accompany the expedition as Arctic experts. The tragic dis- 
aster of this flight resulted in Nobile’s official degradation and dismissal 
by Mussolini. It caused the death of Amundsen in a hurriedly organ- 
ized attempt by airplane to rescue members of the Nobile party on the 
ice. Six weeks later, wreckage of the plane was found off the Fugloy 
Islands. 

R. L. Duffus wrote in the New York Times: 

“No word came back ... no call for help. Amundsen’s brave 
gesture in behalf of a man who was not his friend had apparently cost 
him his life. There was a sad irony in the concluding words of his last 
published book: ‘I consider my career as an explorer closed. It has 
been granted to me to achieve what I set out to do. That is honor 
enough for one man. ar 


In Amundsen’s opinion-——the judgment of an explorer who knew 
the Arctic afoot and in the air—the greatest of transarctic voyages 
was the Wilkins-Kielson flight from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Green 
Harbor, Spitzbergen. It was piloted by Carl Ben Eielson, an American 
of Norwegian origin. No attempt was made to cross the North Pole, 
but only to search for unknown land. The flight removed from the map 
as non-existent the “lost continent,” indications of which had been re- 
ported by Peary and MacMillan. They flew over the region with a 
clear horizon in all directions, but saw no land. Three-fourths of the 
2200 miles over which Wilkins and 
EKielson flew had never been seen by 
explorers, and probably not by Eski- 
mos. They saw mostly a wilderness of 
Arctic ice, and covered in hours terri- 
tory which would have taken days to 
traverse by dog-sled. 

The Arctic flights of 1926-27 defi- 
nitely ended the era of polar explora- 
tion which depended mainly upon 
transportation afoot. Ejielson had 
piloted Wilkins over more territory in 
a day than previous explorers had cov- 
ered in a year by sledge. 

“Aircraft has supplanted the dog,” 
was the final judgment of Amundsen, 
one of the last of the old line of explor- Photograph by P. G. Smith 
ers and the first of the new. Bvil Nelooe 
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Kielson was later to lose 
his life in a crash in 
Alaska, for which he had 
done muchas a _ pioneer 
of aviation. 


The rise of Erik Nel- 
son, who came as a youth 
from Sweden, is one of 
the modern sagas of avia- 
tion. He became a me- 
chanic in the Army Air 
Corps, and in a few years 
his courage, intelligence, 
and industry won him a 
commission as an officer 
pilot. His first notable 
flight was as engineer offi- 
cer of the squadron of 
Army planes which was 
first to fly from New York 
to Nome, Alaska, and re- 
turn, without the loss of a 
ship. He so distinguished 
himself, as technician as 
well as pilot, that he was 
selected as engineer officer 
of the first flight around 
the world by American 
Army planes. He super- 
vised the construction. of 
the planes and_ himself 


tested them before they were accepted by the United States govern- 
ment. Nelson was the only member of the expedition who was not a 


native American. There was no competition for his place; no one 
else was considered so eligible. 

Only two of the four planes that took off from Sand Point, on Lake 
Washington, near Seattle, before dawn of April 6, 1924, finished the 
flight: the one piloted by Lieutenant Nelson and another by Lieuten- 
ant Lowell H. Smith. They flew across the North Pacific by way of 
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the Alaskan coast and the Aleutian Islands; then across the Orient 
and India to Asia Minor and Europe. 

On the flight across the North Atlantic, via Iceland and Greenland, 
Nelson flew over the westward route of the Vikings to North Amer- 
ica which they had sailed five centuries before Columbus’s voyage 
from Italy to the West Indies. Fog was so thick when Nelson, Smith, 
and Wade took off from Kirkwall, the last Kuropean stop (Major 
Martin had crashed in Alaska), that Smith and Wade turned back. 
Nelson kept on, and alighted in the harbor at Hornafjord, Iceland, 
just before sunset. 

General William Mitchell, then chief of operations of the U.S. Air 
Corps, declared that (in 1924) Nelson was the world’s best aviator; 
that his flight through the densest of fogs from the British Isles to 
Iceland stamped him as the most courageous and skilful of airmen. 

To the Swedish immigrant who had become chief technical officer of 
the first circumaviation of the earth, the aerial voyage from Iceland 
to Newfoundland was the most thrilling section of the flight around 
the world. Only his plane and Smith’s remained in the expedition, 
Wade having crashed in the sea on his second attempt to reach Ice- 
land. Nelson and Smith, flying low 
because of heavy fog and storms, 
had to dodge icebergs that looked 
like skyscrapers. They landed at 
Seattle on September 28, having 
flown 26,345 miles in 363 hours of 
flying time. Nelson and Smith, 
and their alternates Harding and 
Ogden, were hailed as the first 
Magellans of the air. Congress 
awarded them the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

C. G. Gray, editor of the Aero- 
plane and the foremost aeronau- 
tical writer of Great Britain, 
wrote: “Always the wave of con- 
quest has flowed westward, and 
perhaps there is significance in the 
fact that this flight should encircle 
the earth in the direction in which 
all our ancestors have traveled.” Holger Hoirits 
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A few years later, Nelson re- 
signed from the Army, and now is 
vice-president of the Boeing Air- 
plane Company, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, where his world 
flight began and ended. Boeing 
planes are flown over European as 
well as over American airways. 


Whatever may be the opinion 
of aeronautical experts as to what 
flights or flyers have been greatest, 
in the popular mind the world’s 
leading figure in aviation has been 
Colonel Lindbergh since his lone 
flight from New York to Paris in 
1927. No other aviator, before or 
since, has so completely caught the 

isan’ Witec-Larsen imagination of the people of his 
time. His father was a Congress- 
man from Minnesota and was born in Sweden. 

The story of Lindbergh and his flights is too well known to require 
detailed narrative in a brief general article. He is without question the 
most extraordinary figure produced in the first three decades of avia- 
tion. No other airman has received so many honors, has been so much 
written about. 

He endeared himself to the native land of his father when he and 
Mrs. Lindbergh visited Sweden in 1933, after having flown from the 
United States to Europe by way of Greenland and Iceland. After a 
tour of Europe they flew to Africa, thence across the South Atlantic 
to South America, and northward home. 

Lindbergh gave an impetus to aviation in the United States such as 
it had not experienced since the first flights of the Wright brothers. 
Among his other interests, he is chairman of the technical committee 
of Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., which operates the Lind- 


bergh Line. Its Douglas planes, which he selected, fly overnight from 
coast to coast. 


In 1931, Holger Hoiriis, who had come to this country from Den- 
mark seven years before, decided to fly from New York to Copenhagen, 
and so became the first aviator to fly from the New World eastward 
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Bernt Balchen 


across the Atlantic to Scandinavia. He enlisted the financial support 
of Otto Hillig, a photographer of Liberty, N.Y., who wanted to fly 
across the ocean to his homeland in Germany. They flew first to Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland, and from there took off for Europe. Because 
of bad weather they were forced to fly high over continuous cloud and 
fog banks, and never saw the Atlantic. 

Eventually land was sighted through a break in the clouds. It was 
Ostend, the Belgian summer resort on the North Sea. The plane was 
forced to land at Krefeld, in Germany, when the fuel supply was nearly 
exhausted. After refueling, Hoiriis and Hillig flew on to Copenhagen, 
where they were honored by the King and received the usual enthusias- 
tic reception accorded to transoceanic flyers. 


Bernt Balchen and Riiser-Larsen, in separate expeditions in the 
Antarctic, in the last few years have been carrying on the work of 
Amundsen. As this is written Balchen and Lincoln Ellsworth are in 
Antarctica. 

In 1926, Balchen, who had been one of the best pilots in the Nor- 
wegian Royal Air Force, went to Spitzbergen hoping to find a place 
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with Amundsen on the Norge. It was decided that extra weight could 
not be carried. Admiral Byrd was preparing for his flight to the North 
Pole at the same time, and on test flights was finding it difficult to take 
off from the snow and ice. Balechen showed him that this could be sim- 
plified by greasing the gliding surfaces of the skis. He made himself 
useful in other ways, with his special knowledge of flying in cold 
regions; and in gratitude for his services Byrd brought him back with 
him to the United States. 

Balchen’s piloting of Byrd’s flight to the South Pole, and back to 
the base at the Bay of Whales, on November 29, 1929, was one of the 
classic achievements in the history of polar exploration by air. In a tri- 
motored plane they flew more than 1600 miles nonstop over icy wastes 
and a high plateau surmounted by mountains more than two miles high, 
in one minute less than nineteen hours. Several times the flight was 
threatened with complete disaster. Only Balchen’s supreme skill as a 
pilot enabled the plane to clear one of the higher mountain ranges by a 
few feet. 

This modest Norwegian airman, regarded by aviators the world 
over as one of the two or three best pilots in the history of aviation, was 
believed to be completely fearless—until he tried to face a microphone 
in a New York broadcasting station for the first time. When the an- 
nouncer was ready to introduce him, Balchen had quietly vanished 
from the studio. 

His work with Ellsworth is expected to result in a reorientation of 
the map of Antarctica and to yield other scientific knowledge of high 
value. Balchen is now an American citizen. 


Merely to list American aviators of Scandinavian origin would re- 
quire pages. Some who have not gone in for fame as polar or trans- 
oceanic flyers have contributed much to the development of aviation 
as transport, mail, military, or test pilots. Some of them have lost their 
lives, but scores of them fly on. In my work as an aeronautical writer 
and air traveler [ have encountered many of them on the airways of 
this and other countries. 


There is in the eyes of these modern winged Vikings the same gaze, 
intent upon far horizons, which artists have pictured in the eyes of the 
Norsemen of ancient times. Their horizons have lengthened and 
widened; and soon there will be no land left on earth which they have 
not seen. In the near future there will be nothing left for these restless 
wanderers of the sky to explore but interplanetary space. 





“A Little Lonely Thatched Cottage’”—-the Home of the 
Artist’s Dreams 


A John Bauer Memorial Exhibition 


HEN JOHN BAUER, the Swedish painter and illustra- 

tor of fairy tales, was drowned at the age of only thirty-six, 

his friends not only mourned the passing of a good and 
gracious man, but they regretted the sudden end to an artistic career 
that had already produced fine and individual work and gave promise 
of further achievement to come. Those whom the gods love die young, 
but there seemed an unusual fatality in the blow that struck down John 
Bauer while life still seemed to hold so much in store for him. His wife 
and child were with him and shared his fate when the steamship Per 
Brahe went down on a stormy autumn night, November 20, 1918, and 
the Vattern, by the shore of which he had played as a child, received 
his dead body. 

It may be that John Bauer has not made a mark in international 
art circles; he was not a pioneer in the usual sense of that word, but 
still less was he an imitator. His creations were in a high degree per- 
sonal and intimate, the product of his own fresh and pure imagina- 
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tion working on 
the impressions 
his sensitive mind 
had received from 
nature. It is as an 
illustrator of fairy 
tales that he is 
most significant, 
and by virtue of 
this work he will 
live when other 
artists of greater 
pretensions shall] 
be forgotten for 
new idols. 

John Bauer 
was born in Sma- 
land, and his art 
is inseparable 
from the Smaland 

The Bull Elk Skute landscape, where 
dark spruce woods 
alternate with clumps of light birches, where the billowing sea of forests 
stretches for miles and miles toward the distant gleaming strip of the 
Vattern, silvery white when the sky is blue, but just as often darkened 
by the shadows of the cloud masses that drift over the hills. It is this 
nature, sometimes fair and idyllic, sometimes brooding and mysterious, 
which John Bauer has peopled with the fairy tales figures that came 
from his hand. “The fairy tale is not splendid and colorful,” he 
used to say. “The fairy tale is grey.” And indeed that feeling is easily 
understandable to any one who has himself seen the Smaland land- 
scape with its stunted growth of pines over the precipices and its tarns 
gleaming with dull leaden light in the wide marshes. 

Bauer painted the forest so dense that only a narrow strip of moon- 
light could penetrate between its tall trunks. His imagination was 
caught by the fairy tale elk standing watch over the Princess Tuvstarr 
and by the wood nymph who, clothed in green, seems one with the 
forest from which she emerges. 

Nature appeared to him wonderful, overpowering, gigantic; man, 
only a tiny wisp of a creature disporting himself in Nature’s lap. He 
liked to picture such contrasts as the delicate form of the girl child 
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against the deep, 

vast forests; or the 

tiny manikin 

with pointed shoes 

and feather in his 

‘ap facing the 

mighty mountain 

troll; or the soli- 

tary horseman rid- 

ing into a universe 

radiant with light. 

He lived in inti- 

mate union with his 

natural environs, 

and in return Na- 

ture seemed to 

communicate to 

him something of 

her secrets that are 

hidden from the 

vulgar herd. So he The Princess Tuvstarr 
peopled the forests 

with airy dream-like creatures or with flat-footed trolls, which his 
imagination conjured up from the delicately veiled birches or from 
the rough stumps and heavy boulders. 

It is an inexhaustible treasure trove of fairy tale imagery that John 
Bauer has bequeathed to us in the books to which he gave distinction 
by his illustrations. His giants and trolls are clumsy, stupid, and good- 
natured, never terrifying, and in spite of their hugeness little children 
can trust them. Bauer himself loved children and divined something 
of their innermost being. This is evident in his portraits of children, 
which are not only graceful and suggestive in line but full of deep 
comprehension. 

In this age of dissection and criticism it is refreshing to meet an art 
which like Bauer’s is romantic and inspired by faith in life. 

During the years he studied at the Academy, Bauer was bound to the 
city, but never felt at home there. It seemed barren and unfruitful to 
one who needed the solitude of nature to release the best within himself. 
Sometimes he wandered across the northern mountain plateau and sat 
as a guest by the fire in Lapp huts. He admired the grandeur of this 
mountain region, but he always returned to Smaland. There he felt at 
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A Little Herdsboy Blowing His Horn 


home. At one time he had dreams of building himself a cabin in the 
depths of the forest, far from human beings, but in the shadow of fairy 
tales and legends. This hope was never realized, but the forest hut as 
he saw it in his imagination was bodied forth in one of his fairy tale 
pictures as a little solitary cabin weighted down with snow and en- 
circled by a wall of pitch black forest. His home was at any rate in 
Smaland, and he was not destined to exchange it for another. When the 
tragic wreck occurred, Bauer and his wife were on their way to a 
new home they had prepared near Stockholm, but this home they were 
never to take possession of. 

John Bauer’s death was mourned not only by his own circle of com- 
rades, but by the whole Swedish people. He had to an unusual degree 
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At the Portal of the Mountain Troll 


appealed to the imagination of the public, and the romantic glamour 
of his art had made him in the best sense popular. His water colors and 
fairy tale illustrations, in originals or reproductions, are hung on the 
walls of innumerable Swedish homes. 

To honor his memory and give a general view of his work, Sveriges 
Allmianna Konstf6rening has this autumn arranged a retrospective 
exhibition of his work in the Royal Academy of Liberal Arts in Stock- 
holm. The committee has been at great pains to collect from institu- 
tions and private individuals all the artist’s best work, so that the 
exhibition is very inclusive and representative. Both children and their 
elders have here a chance to renew acquaintance with the clumsy trolls 
and dainty little princesses, with the little herdsboy blowing his horn 
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A Procession of Trolls 


on a Smaland hill top, the bull elk which watches over Princess Tuv- 
starr, and many other figures dear to popular fancy. | 
In this memorial exhibition with its personal and individual charm 
we have the privilege of living over again the fairy tale, for in the same 
manner as the peasant fiddler preserves in his instrument the folk 
tunes, both major and minor, which he has played, so John Bauer in 
his nature preserved something of the mysticism of the Smaland forests. 


G.H.E. 





Bird Rocks in Arctic Norway 


By Opp HO Laas 


HE FARTHER north we travel in the long land of Norway, 

the more numerous are the swarming sea birds. They seem to 

belong to the primeval landscape, for as we leave civilization 
behind us, their numbers multiply. 

Last summer I visited Norway’s largest and most northerly bird 
rock, Stauren on H jelmséy, facing the Arctic Ocean. It was an adven- 
ture that is forever etched on my memory as the richest and most 
beautiful experience I have ever had. The island lies west of North 
Cape, at about the same latitude, and he who wants to reach it must 
submit to that majestic scorn of all haste which is one of the condi- 
tions of this vast region. 

It was a lovely summer morning. The Arctic Ocean was calm except 
for a long, slow, melancholy surge. Now and then a tiny feather was 
wafted on the breeze and came floating on the waves, the first sign 
that the bird rock was near. Suddenly the adventure had begun. There 
were birds here, there, and everywhere. Some floated with outstretched 
wings on the water; some shot right up over the boat, while others flew 
with rigid red legs as straight as projectiles shot from the rock. 
There were puffins, sea hens, common guillemots, terns, black guille- 
mots. The swarm thickened. The noise increased. We were under 
Stauren, rising like a great Nature’s phallos out of the sea. 

The noise made by the multitude of birds sounded like a high long- 
drawn-out organ note coming out to us over the water. As we neared 
Stauren, the oarsman jerked his oars suddenly, and all at once the air 
was filled with a floating silvery foam of white feathers resembling 
snowflakes in the sunshine as they flew in all directions. At last the 
shower of feathers subsided, but the frenzied riot went on. For several 
hundred meters above the water the rocky wall was white with guano 
and birds. 

I had made up my mind to climb the mountain, but it proved no easy 
task. My boatmen pointed to rocky ledges where intruding egg rob- 
bers had fallen down and met their death. “Every third year,” they 
said, “someone is killed here. Let me see—it’s about three years now 
since the last one—” And the landing was undeniably difficult. For 
thousands of years the sea had worn the rock smooth and had laid its 
green slimy deposit upon it as high as the waves could reach. The surf 
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was stronger here at 
the headland where 
the fierce ocean cur- 
rents broke, and the 
waves dashed dark 
and cruel between 
huge boulders. 

After ordering 
my boatmen to meet 
me at sundown, I 
dismissed them. It 
was with mingled 
feelings that I 
watched the little 
boat disappearing 
under the shadow 
of the great rocky 
wall. There I sat 
with the Arctic 
Ocean in front of 
me and the millions 
of sea birds swarm- 
ing unconcernedly 
around me. If I 
should shout or be- 
have like a madman 
it would make no 
impression upon 
them. I was quite 
ignored. 

The overwhelm- 
ing volume of sound 
that rose from the 
bird rock was _ per- 
haps what amazed 
me most. I climbed 
half way up, and the 
racket continued all 
the time. It resem- 
bled the cackling in 
an enormous poul- 


Stauren with Sea Birds Sitting on the Ledges, Tier Above 
Tier, as in an Opera House of the Wilds 
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try yard. The same acrid odor met the nostrils, and there were even 
the same coarse weeds, growing large and rank in accordance with the 
gigantic scale of the whole arrangement. Occasionally a long-drawn 
‘ackle rose above the rest with a sound like an alarm clock being wound 
up. In the midday sun, climbing was hard work. The strong guano 
smell made me drowsy, but to yield to slumber in this vertical poultry 
yard would undoubtedly have proved disastrous. The soft brushing of 
birds’ wings as they darted past helped to keep me awake. 
But it was high 
time to take more 
detailed observa- 
tions. Out on the 
edge of the cliff a 
row of puffins sat 
as placidly as milk 
jugs on a shelf. 
Their high, curved 
parrot-beaks gave 
them a comical ap- 
pearance; there 
was about them an 
exaggerated philo- 
sophical air as 
there often is about 
those who think 
least. From the 
ornithologists’ de- 
scription of them I 
had acquired quite 
a liking for the 
puffins. They live 
their own happy 
family life, seem- 
ingly simple and 
harmonious, but 
they have their se- 
crets nevertheless. 
Where do they 
spend the winter? 


And when they fly The Rocky Wall of Hjelmséy Where Stauren Rises 
far out to sea for Straight from the Water 
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The Bird Rock Seen from Above 


the small deep-water fish that is their main food, how do they man- 
age to return with wreaths of tiny fishes systematically arranged in 
their beaks? 
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Guillemots Sunning Themselves on the Ledges 


I saw their homes, thousands of small dugouts under the turf, and 
I saw them come to the opening, peer out carefully, and then dart 
straight out to sea. My boatmen told me a fantastic story about the 
puffins. Sometimes hunters would bring a little dog with them in order 
to pull the birds out from their holes, which are too small to admit a 
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man’s arm. Then the puffins, trying in vain to cling to their nests, 
would catch hold of each other with their beaks, and when the foremost 
was dragged out a whole living string of birds would follow. 

I climbed farther out, and behind some great overhanging rocks 
I caught a glimpse of the family life of the guillemots. They sat stretch- 
ing their flexible black necks and cooing at each other, while their white 
breasts gleamed in the sun. The sea was an intense blue. The whole 
steep mountain side, which in a storm feels the full wrath of the sea, 
was today a great sunny haunt of happy bird life. Here and there 
a green egg could be seen under a paunch, showing that while the 
guillemots enjoyed a social time they were not neglecting their every- 
day duties. 

Then I climbed to the very top of the mountain and found myself 
standing on the last outpost of the Finmark moor, a naked Arctic 
plateau several hundred meters above sea level, stark and mighty in its 
large-lined bareness. This plateau is quite barren of vegetation, but is the 
scene of a varied bird life. I pursued a strange pair which I could not 
identify. One was of an even brownish grey color and about the size of 
a large gull, but with the graceful movements of the sea swallow. The 
other had a white paunch. They seemed unusually tame, and I followed 
them with the persistence of the amateur photographer. Then sud- 
denly the brown bird whirled round hissing, darted sideways, with 
one wing hanging as if it were sick or wounded—mere play-acting. 
I pursued it with still greater zeal, then something happened. There 
was a whizzing through the air; I perceived an approaching shadow, 
and felt a blow on my ears. The bird had attacked me from a great 
height and was immediately followed by the other which also dashed 
itself against my head. What in the world could this be? I knew there 
were no eagles on the mountain and that I had no cause to be afraid. 
I shielded myself with my camera and a book on ornithology, and beat 
a retreat. No human eye had seen me, and I could be myself. Blindly 
I stumbled over the moor, and when I was out of the danger zone I 
flopped down on the grass and opened my bird Baedeker to find out 
what had happened. Yes, there it was, page 109. It was the robber-gull 
that had attacked me. I felt reassured, but every time a guillemot 
darted past me I involuntarily started. 

When I had found a comfortable place to sit, a lethargy stole upon 
me, and I had to struggle against the sense that I had experienced all 
this before. On the ledges round about me sat the puffins with their 
important-looking beaks and the common guillemots with their white 
shirt fronts. It looked like a huge opera house with tiers of boxes. But 
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in the outskirts I caught sight of a pair of ravens like dark spies on 
the gaiety of the others. Every now and then a shiny black bird would 
glide through the belt of sunlight and steal an egg from one of the 
open nests of the guillemots. It looked like a dark soul tormented by the 
eternal unrest of the wicked. The ravens are the only birds on the 
mountain that quarrel, and I watched them pushing and being pushed 
off the edge of the cliff, descending with wings flapping like a falling 
newspaper. 

As the sun neared the horizon, the sea took on a deeper hue, and the 
birds as well as the rocks were tinged with vivid rose. By this time I had 
become so accustomed to the birds that when the returning boat ap- 
peared there was something theatrically unreal about its clumsy struc- 
ture. As we rowed away we had to pass between boulders literally 
covered with sea swallows and black guillemots. We passed an enor- 
mous cleft in the mountain wall which looked like a vast cathedral in 
its mystic light. The guillemots filed past, thousands and thousands, as 
if the mountain were an inexhaustible reservoir of birds. High up in 
the mountain I could see two tiny human figures. They were egg 
hunters and were tied together with a rope. One of them was the owner 
of the bird rock and was said to have paid a thousand kroner for it. 
Never have a thousand kroner produced a stronger impression of un- 
limited riches. . 


As I turned my back on the midnight sun and the bird rock, rowing 
between the islands that spread out before me in mighty sculptured 
lines and masses, with a white column of smoke rising from some place 
on the shore, there was something reminiscent of the Stone Age in this 
sign of life in the midst of the wilderness. 


Where Every Boulder Is Covered with Birds 





Lest We Forget 


Armistice Day 1934 
By CuristT1An Lous LANGE 


IXTEEN YEARS ago today arms were laid down along the 
far-flung battle line of the World War. We remember the ora- 
tions of political leaders declaring that this was to be the last of 
all wars. Nay, it had been “a war against war” ; that was it justification. 

Many, perhaps most of us, believed this. But these many may have 
learned by now, if occasionally they ponder the problem, that it is not 
so easy to abolish an institution which like war and preparedness for 
war has a tradition of thousands of years behind it, and which therefore 
is firmly and deeply rooted in social life and in human psychology. 

To combat war calls for strenuous exertion and for sacrifices. 'To 
build peace, to secure it, to defend it when threatened, to cherish it in 
our prayers, in our children—such work requires from us an intense 
effort, both intellectual and moral. Should a crisis arise, it will call for 
renunciation, individually and, most of all, nationally. 

We Scandinavian peoples are in several respects more favorably 
situated than most nations in relation to the problem of peace and war. 
We have succeeded in eliminating war among ourselves for the last 
century and more. Indeed, Norway and Sweden are, if I am not mis- 
taken, the only nations in the world that have not known war for the 
last hundred and twenty years. This has created a tradition in our ways 
of thinking and in our policies which is one of our most precious 
national heritages. In my judgment it is this tradition that best ex- 
plains why Norway and Sweden could separate peacefully in 1905. 
It was this that gave Sweden moral strength to accept without hesita- 
tion the award of the League Council in the Aland question in 1921, 
and made it a matter of course that Norway last year bowed to the de- 
cision of the World Court in the East Greenland dispute with 
Denmark. 

Are we entitled to be vainglorious on this account? I take the liberty 
of recalling the old saying, noblesse oblige. It is a poor service to the 
cause of peace simply to point to the feather in our cap and say to 
others: “Look at us and follow our example.” If we want to prove that 
we are worthy of nobility, we must bestir ourselves and act. 

We have another advantage, as compared with most other nations. 
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All our Governments during the years since the war came to an end, 
whatever their political loyalties, have shown their willingness to sup- 
port that new institution which was born out of the travail of the World 
War, the League of Nations. Some of these Governments may have 
been more active than others, some may have been rather lukewarm, 
but all have supported the League, and all have striven to develop it 
along the right lines: to make it a bulwark against the cataclysm of 
war and a central organization for international cooperation, as its 
spiritual fathers designed it to be. 

This positive and constructive attitude towards the League and 
its activity is a feature common to the Governments of the Scandi- 
navian countries. I do not think there is any reason to thank them 
especially for this; simple egoism dictates to the smaller nations a 
policy of supporting an institution for the preservation of peace. This 
is so evident that at least two prominent Scandinavian statesmen who 
had formerly voted against the entry of their countries into the League 
became eager advocates of the Geneva institution after they had met 
as delegates to the League Assembly. I refer to one-time Foreign 
Minister of Sweden Trygger and one-time President of the Norwegian 
Storthing C. J. Hambro. 

This common attitude of the Scandinavian countries has made their 
cooperation in League activities a matter of course. The Governments 
have taken counsel together before the Geneva meetings, particularly 
during the early years of the League, but also later, when occasion 
for it has arisen; they regularly inform one another as to their stand 
towards the questions on the agenda, and exchange copies of the in- 
structions given their delegates. 

In the first Assembly (1920), which had to elaborate the standing 
order of the Assembly, the Scandinavian delegations insisted on and 
succeeded in carrying through the rule making the meetings of the 
Assembly annual. This was little to the taste of the big Powers, for they 
would have preferred the League Council, on which they have perma- 
nent seats, to become the chief instrument of the League while rele- 
gating the Assembly to a more modest and unobtrusive place. The 
Northern countries also had a large share in instituting the secret ballot 
and the public debates in the Assembly and in its standing committees 
—the former, in order to insure the independence of the voters; the 
latter, in order to call forth from the general public expressions of 
opinion, both criticism and active interest and collaboration. 

Before and during the great conferences called by the League, there 
has also been intimate collaboration among the Scandinavian Govern- 
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ments, and in part also between them and other nations. This was 
especially true of the Disarmament Conference. You will recall the 
initiative taken last spring by the Scandinavian nations under Rikard 
Sandler’s leadership, in cooperation with Holland, Spain, and Swit- 
zerland. It was a pity that the effort was not wholly crowned with 
success, but so much can at least be said that it contributed to save the 
Conference. While there is life there is hope. The Conference still 
exists, and as long as it is in existence, there is at any rate hope that 
a convention for the reduction of armaments may be concluded. 

I could give many instances of such Scandinavian cooperation within 
the League. But this does not warrant us in thinking that everything is 
being done that can be done or that we may well leave these difficult and 
abstract matters to those appointed to deal with them. To any one 
who has such thoughts I want to say: No Government can work in a 
vacuum. If a Government is to solve its problems in international 
politics—or. I would prefer to say, in international relations—it must, 
perhaps more than in any other field of activity, feel itself supported 
by an instructed and eager public opinion. We of the rank and file 
have an imperative duty to make ourselves acquainted with this work 
in order to be able to give our considered opinion if necessary. And 
these questions are not abstruse, or matters for specialists alone. 

The collective international work carried on by the League is so com- 
prehensive and so multifarious that I venture to say there is not a 
single one of us whose interests are not in some way or other touched 
by one or the other branch of this activity. There is the Health organi- 
zation of the League, dealing with epidemics, with general hygiene, or 
with fixing the maximum doses of drugs. There is the Labor organiza- 
tion, which concerns both the manual and the professional workers; we 
need only think of the measures for fixing the maximum hours of labor 
per week or for diminishing unemployment, matters that cannot pos- 
sibly be dealt with except along international lines. There is the intel- 
lectual cooperation which concerns teachers and students as well as the 
general public. There is the fight against international abuses, such as 
the trade in women and children, or the drug evil. There is the question 
of the nationality of married women. And there are many, many others. 

You may say: What has all this to do with peace? Very much. The 
meaning of peace is organized international cooperation. In our times 
such ordered cooperation is absolutely necessary if we are to master 
and to benefit by our highly developed technical civilization. War is 
the revolutionary disturbance, the wrecking both of civilization and 
cooperation. The World War proved this beyond the need of further 
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argument. That the maintenance of peace is in the interest of all is 
self-evident. 

Intelligent understanding of these varied problems will enable us to 
spur our leaders to build betimes a bulwark against the menace of war, 
and, if the danger should ever loom dark and threatening on our 
horizon, to support our governments in cooperation with the forces able 
to prevent the explosion of war. 

Let us have no illusions. We cannot possibly avoid our share of the 
suffering caused by war if it should come. In a hundred different ways, 
direct and indirect, we should feel its disastrous consequences, even if 
our own peoples were not among the belligerents. We suffered from 
the last war, though nominally we were neutrals. We are still suffering 
from it today. The severe crisis through which we are passing is in its 
deepest cause a consequence of that four years’ struggle. We are all 
paying for it in one way or another. 

Let us therefore promise ourselves, on this anniversary of the 
tragedy of the World War, that we will do our part, so far as in us 
lies, to prevent another tragedy of the same kind. 


Winter 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


ARTH and the ways of Earth are hidden wholly, 
} Save where tall rocks break over muted white, 
Or fir trees etch themselves against the light. 
Now the sure pulse of Beauty throbs more slowly, 
Yet never loses its clear, vital beat 
Through the long shadow of the lessening days— 
Strange how it echoes down these silent ways, 
Blent with the wind’s cry desolately sweet! .. . 
Under the silver solitude of snow 
That yearns to the tall rocks and quivering firs, 
Earth sleeps tonight, pregnant with life which stirs 
In warm, mysterious darkness far below. . . . 
On the pale lips of wind an old song hovers: 
Beauty and Earth—the unforgotten lovers! 





The Princess Brier-Rose 


or 


Two Generations 


By Sicrrip LInpstrom 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes Wuarton Stork 


OU WILL recall that the Eighth 

‘ Fairy, who was invited to the Prin- 
cess Brier-Rose’s christening with 

the seven other fairies and had no golden 
plate to eat from, became so angry that 
she struck her stick on the table, making 
all the plates rattle and breaking a good 
many of them, and that afterwards she 
uttered her evil prophecy that on her 
seventeenth birthday the Princess would 
prick her finger with a distaff and go to 
sleep for a hundred years; and that, if 
after precisely a hundred years a Prince 
did not come and wake her with a kiss, 
she would sleep till doomsday. Thereupon 
the fairy stumped away, striking the 
ferule of her stick on the floor so hard 
that it made dents in the tiling, which 
dents you may see any time you wish, be- 
cause the castle is now an historical mu- 
seum ; buses and automobiles go there, and 
if you are hungry or thirsty you can ob- 
tain simple but good refreshment at a 
newly built restaurant just next to the 
castle. (There are to be sure those who 
say that the dents in the floor were made 
by an old footman, who had been a sol- 
dier, had lost a leg in the war, and taken 
to himself a wooden leg with an iron tip.) 
However, the fairy’s exit caused great 
consternation, and the King’s famous and 
highly prized court fool, together with the 
three extra court fools who had been 
hired for the event, had all they could do 
to jest away the bad impression. (The 
court fool was so overstrained, further- 
more, that when the feast was over he had 
to ask for a week’s holiday, i.e. to have 


permission to be serious for an entire 
week, This was a new thing for him; he 
suffered from the change and went off his 
head a bit.) To cap the climax the newly 
christened Princess became peevish dur- 
ing the performance and refused to sleep 
in her gold cradle unless the Queen re- 
peatedly left her place at the table and 
went into the nursery to pacify her. 

In order that the Princess might not by 
any possibility prick herself on any dis- 
taff, the King, as is well known, ordered 
that all the distaffs in the land should be 
burned and no new ones made, and that 
anyone who disobeyed this edict should be 
hanged. The order caused much grum- 
bling, and many folk said, “Isn’t it bad 
enough that the Princess neither sews or 
spins, as the Scriptures command, and for 
that matter is not a particle of use the 
whole day? And now on her account 
thrifty housewives and diligent maids 
aren’t allowed to spin for the needs of the 
family. And what will become of all the 
poor old women who have nothing to live 
on but their spinning? The Princess may 
slumber and sleep as long as she chooses, 
seeing she is no use anyway, and she 
won't have to have food or clothes, which 
will be a saving to the treasury. Besides 
that, those who sleep do not sin, so that 
if she sleeps till doomsday, her record of 
sins will be shorter than it would be other- 
wise.” 

Many peasant women told their hus- 
bands to make them new distaffs secretly, 
but the husbands said it would be foolish 
for the sake of a thin woolen thread to run 
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the risk of a thick hempen cord around 
the neck, and so nothing was done. Some 
historians assert that spinning-wheels 
were invented at this time, but that the 
King at once appointed a committee of 
artisans and scientists, which declared 
that the spinning-wheel was undoubtedly 
to be regarded as a sort of distaff, and it 
was decreed that whoever had in his or 
her possession as much as one bit of a 
spinning-wheel should be broken on the 
wheel. The inventor therefore went into a 
neighboring country, where he grew rich 
and respected, and the country made a 
great deal of money by selling yarn to 
Brier-Rose Land, “where only spiders 
spun.” 

And, notwithstanding, it all turned out 
just as the bad fairy had prophesied. 
On her seventeenth birthday the Prin- 
cess met the old spinner in her secret 
tower room and pricked her finger with 
the distaff. She started to cry “Ouch!” 
but in that very instant she grew so 
sleepy that the “ouch” faded into a yawn- 
ing ““Ow-w.” So she went and lay down, 
though it was the middle of a bright 
morning, and fell asleep almost before 
she could get her clothes off. At the same 
time everybody and everything in the 
castle fell asleep, not only human beings 
and animals but so-called inanimate 
things as well. The fires stopped burning, 
the great fountain’s shaft sank down 
with a sigh of weary contentment, the 
newly fallen grain of sand in the hour- 
glass stopped before it reached the bot- 
tom. The windowpanes ceased from 
glinting in the sun, the trees desisted from 
soughing; not even the aspens trembled. 
And around the entire castle grew up a 
gigantic rose hedge, and around that a 
thick wood of pines. 

There was naturally a tremendous ex- 
citement and confusion in the land. There 
was no one who could take over the gov- 
ernment, for all the royal house and all 


the chief men of the country had assem- 


bled there for a baptism. A neighboring 
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King was therefore appointed as regent 
in Brier-Rose Land, and assumed in that 
capacity the titles, Watcher over the 
Sleeping Castle, and Lord Protector of 
Slumbering Innocence. He established 
a special government over the country, 
and those who distinguished themselves 
in its service were rewarded with the 
decorations, specially created for the pur- 
pose, of Frederick Barbarossa’s Order, or 
the Holy Order of the Seven Sleepers, the 
emblem of which was a gold-embroidered 
nightcap. But in spite of this there were 
many difficulties in the land. Tradesmen 
and artisans who had money owing them 
at the castle were sorely vexed when they 
came to collect it and couldn’t even get in; 
and it is from that time that the expres- 
sion dates, in reference to defaulted pay- 
ments, “You may look for your money in 
the Sleeping Castle.” All engagements 
and marriages with persons in the sleep- 
ing castle were declared 
the proclamation 
credulissimum,”’ 


invalid by 
“Haudquaquam in- 
and a council of the 
land’s most learned men was convened 
to decide to what extent those in the 
sleeping castle could be regarded as dead, 
so that their heirs could inherit their 
property. The council worked with inde- 
fatigable zeal and speed, and had their 
opinion ready by the day after the castle 
had awakened. 

But the years went by. Of those who 
were living when the castle sunk to sleep, 
one after another passed away, people 
had other things to interest them, until 
finally they hardly thought of the sleep- 
ing castle—except when they were very 
sleepy in the morning and had to get up. 

But about eighty years after Brier- 
Rose had gone to sleep a Prince was born 
in a distant country, where the tradition 
about the castle had never been very ac- 
tive. He grew up and promised to be very 
much as Princes in general were. He was 
more interested in knightly sports, liter- 
ary studies, and the fine arts than in the 
affairs of the realm. 
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In the course of time the young Prince 
began to show signs of individuality in 
his disposition and ideas: at the age of 
sixteen he began to take his part in war, 
showing much personal bravery and sug- 
gesting the possibility of future military 
talent. But he soon tired of war; he 
thought it was much too modern and pro- 
saic, there was too much calculation and 
manoeuvering; it was like a sort of chess 
game, and chess was the dullest occupa- 
tion he knew. If there was to be war, it 
ought to be man to man among full-armed 
knights ; that would at least be good sport. 
Furthermore it annoyed him to make war 
for such ridiculous, paltry, and unjust 
causes. He wanted to fight against wicked 
trolls, giants, and dragons ; against invad- 
ing barbarians, or for freedom of faith (or 
perhaps it was to uproot the heretics— 
investigators are uncertain on this point). 
He therefore began to interest himself 
more and more in old chronicles, tales of 
knightly achievement and legends of the 
saints, even in the simple and artless bal- 
lads that roving minstrels recited for 
peasants and servant folk. 

The more he busied himself with such 
matters, the more convinced he became 
that ancient times were better than the 
time in which he lived. People then were 
in many ways like children, and therefore 
their world was simpler, more beautiful, 
more alive. If they lived long enough, they 
became wise, venerable, and sagacious old 
men; or pious, cheerful, and good-hearted 
old women—such as one would imagine 
the Virgin Mary to be if she were an old 
woman. But the folk who were his contem- 
poraries had no special age, he thought. 
The priests and solemn statesmen kept 
talking about the wildness of youth, and 
the young men talked about the elder 
generation with its selfishness, apathy, 
and hypocrisy. For his own part he found 
it hard to notice any difference between 
the young and the old. They were pre- 
eocious children or childish old people. 


The children were as unimaginative, as 
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selfish, and as conventional as the grown- 
ups. And the adults were as fickle and 
pointlessly inquisitive as children, as 
prone to complain about nothing, and as 
devoted to their dolls and other toys: i.e. 
to all sorts of principles and programs 
and ideas which they had got from others, 
just as children had been given their 
toys. They fancied that they lived for 
and incarnated their principles and ideas, 
and if anyone ventured to deny it, they 
got as much offended as children are when 
anyone makes fun of their dolls and toy 
animals. 

The Prince therefore began to grieve 
all the more that he had not been born in 
an older, a better time. He could then 
have become one of the noble, valiant, and 
high-spirited whom he 
dreamed. He might at least have done his 
best to become so. But in his own age 
there was no place for chivalric virtues. 

When the King’s eyes were opened as 
to the peculiar notions of his son, he or- 
dered that no one should tell him about 
Brier-Rose’s castle. He feared that if the 
Prince got wind of the story, he would 
very likely go off and try to find it. But 
the Prince’s reveries about the past dis- 
inclined him more and more for the affairs 
of the day. One fine moonlight evening 
he was promenading with a young cour- 
tier of his own age in the royal park, talk- 
ing even more eagerly and enthusiastically 
than usual about the great days gone by. 
The courtier, who had been invited to 
join in a drinking bout when the Prince 
should retire, grew impatient at last. and 
said, ‘““My dear Prince, one might really 


paladins of 


think you were one of the seven sleepers in 
castle, who had taken to 
walking and talking in his sleep and so 
turned up here.” 

The Prince did not understand but 
compelled his comrade to explain what he 
meant, and so he got to hear about Brier- 
Rose’s castle and that the time was ap- 
proaching when a Prince was to come and 
wake her. At that he was almost beside 


Brier-Rose’s 
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himself with joy and excitement. If he 
should be the chosen one! Then he would 
attain all he had dreamed of; then he 
would be able to ride into the glorious 
past of which he had become enamoured. 
If only the rose hedge would close again 
behind him, so that he might always live 
in the reality of the legendary world, re- 
leased from the paltriness and emptiness 
of his own time! But then he reflected that 
in the enchanted castle all the virtues of 
the old times had been preserved, so that 
they might at last be brought forth to 
improve the world. Just as the wondrous 
desert rose may lie withered in the sand 
ever so long and yet bloom as soon as it is 
put in water, so should the noble soul of 
the past, which had slumbered in Brier- 
Rose’s castle, take life once more and 
spread its reviving perfume through the 
world. 

When the Prince mounted his steed, the 
horse at once began to go off in a straight 
line, and the Prince let him proceed as he 
chose. He rode day and night, and it was 
not long before he reached his destina- 
tion. The forest divided, and when he 
came to the hedge of roses, it flamed up 
in a mighty circle of fire, which promptly 
went out again. When the Prince’s eyes 
had recovered from the glare, he saw the 
castle and discovered that it was much 
like that of his father. Both were several 
hundred years old and built by the same 
architect. On each side of the open gate, 
leaning on halberds of an ancient type, 
stood two sentries with flowing beards and 
wine-red noses, almost the images of his 
father’s sentries. 

He leaped from his horse and rushed up 
the stairway into the castle. At first he 
ran from room to room, fearing that he 
might not reach the chamber of the Prin- 
cess in time. But then he bethought him 
that the forest had parted and the rose 
hedge burnt up for his sake, and he be- 
lieved that a good fairy had directed his 
course and arranged for him to come at 
the right moment, so that he might have 
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the opportunity of beholding the castle 
just as it was a hundred years ago. He 
entered the great hall and saw a number 
of the country’s leading statesmen and 
courtiers assembled for a huge drinking 
bout. Some of them had evidently sunk to 
sleep under an influence other than that 
of the fairy’s magic; he reflected sympa- 
thetically that they would awaken from 
their long slumber with a bad case of 
“morning after,’ and he wondered 
whether this sensation, like a choice wine, 
would improve in quality with keeping. 
He came to the treasury room, found the 
door open, and saw inside a young clerk 
who was busy filling his pockets with 
gold. His eyes were bulging so with avarice 
and excitement that slumber had not 
availed to close them, so that he stood 
there asleep with his eyes open. 

The Prince came next into an apart- 
ment which he assumed must be the 
King’s private bachelor chamber, since it 
was adorned with all manner of mytho- 
logical and pastoral scenes, both in 
fresco and on tapestries, representing 
amorous adventures. On a richly carved 
couch with magnificent cushions reclined 
an old man, clad in royal deshabille, with 
the expression of an old gourmet who, 
tired of his chief cook’s over-refined mas- 
terpieces, rejects a dish of early spring 
vegetables, licking his chops, his greedy 
eyes moist with sentimental gratitude that 
in spite of everything the world has so 
many fresh lures even for the man who 
thinks himself surfeited with all pleas- 
ures. And in his arms rested a very young 
girl, whose simple attire and sound, robust 
physical appearance clearly indicated that 
she was one of the castle serving-maids, 
that she found the old King’s endearments 
somewhat ceremonious and spiritless, but 
that she still felt a bit set up over her 
ability to rouse desire in such an ex- 
perienced and fastidious connoisseur. 

The Prince went down into the wine 
cellar, thinking that here he could get 
wine that was indubitably a hundred 
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years old. He found that the chief cook 
and his pretty scullion girl, who slept 
with flasks at their mouths, had found the 
wine satisfactory even when it was a hun- 
dred years younger. He hoped they would 
not at their sudden awakening get their 
swallows down the wrong way. His ram- 
bling course now took him into one of the 
rear courtyards. On a pyre, whose flame 
had died when everything else went to 
sleep, a condemned man stood tied to a 
stake. He was evidently not one of those 
malefactors who had led a colorful career, 
for the public concourse to his pyre was 
very small. The executioners had been 
roasting their midday meat at the fire, 
holding it on the points of their pikes. An 
old father confessor, who was obliged to 
be there ex officio, seemed to have been 
pulling impatiently at his rosary, as a 
more modern man would finger his watch 
chain. The Prince gave an uncomfortable 
sidelong glance at the straw and the bar- 
rels of pitch piled up near by for use in 
an auto da fe with transgressors of a 
higher order. (He later learned that the 
present offender was a heretic. He had 
written a treatise on the Donatists, which 
ras so full of obscure learning that no 
one understood it, and folk had therefore 
thought best to be on the safe side and 
condemn both the book and the author.) 
There were no other onlookers except a 
couple of old washerwomen, who had come 
to get fire for their wash-kettles. The 
Prince, however, thinking it would be a 
pity to have the heretic awaken amid 
frightful torment, ran his sword through 
the victim’s heart. 


All these things, and many more which 
he saw, put the Prince into a serious 
mood. He saw very little that in his opin- 
ion gave evidence of all the nobility and 
glory he had expected to find in the sleep- 
ing castle. He felt like a somnambulist, 
who is conscious that he is going around 


among sleepers, who knows he can rouse 
them to life, but is not sure whether he 
can wake himself. He returned to the 
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castle and went up into a room that he 
realized must be the sleeping apartment 
of the Princess. In an alcove stood a bed 
with rich curtains, and on a chair lay the 
Princess’s clothes. He discovered to his 
surprise that they were in the same style 
as those of the ladies at his father’s court 
when he rode away. He had not known 
that during the hundred years the style in 
garments had completed a cycle, so that 
what had been le dernier cri before was 
now again the rage in female apparel— 
and in many other things besides. On the 
other hand he realized clearly that what 
had been modern a year ago was now 
hopelessly outmoded. For he had learned 
from the refrain of a fine poem by an 
elderly minstrel that “naught is so old 
as what lately was new,” and had learned 
with a somewhat younger poet to ask, 
“But where are the hats of yesteryear?” 
His curiosity now awoke; he advanced 
and drew aside the bed curtains. In the 
semi-darkness he seemed to perceive that 
the Princess was almost precisely like the 
neighboring Princess whom, for political 
reasons, his father had wanted him to 
marry. Both had the same picture-book 
prettiness, the same haughty, superficial, 
and heartless expression. But when he 
saw her lovely hair, her classically regular 
doll features, and caught a glimpse of 
her bosom through her half-open and deli- 
cately perfumed night-dress, he realized 
that the great moment of the adventure 
had arrived, forgot everything else, and 
kissed her fervently. 

She awoke and uttered an exclamation 
half of astonishment, half of repressed 
delight. And at the same moment the 
whole castle awakened, as everybody 
knows. Even the weathercock on the peak 
of the tower began to sway in the lively 
breeze of the age, but quickly 
demonstrated that the new winds, like the 
old, blew from every quarter. The poor 


new 


bird became so disillusioned at this that 
he rusted to his place and pointed unal- 
terably in the same direction. (What di- 
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this observe for 
yourself; the castle being, as already 


rection was you may 
noted, accessible to the public with excel- 
lent means of communication.) The only 
person who noticed no change was an old 
prisoner for life, who sat in a dungeon 
where neither sun nor moon could shine 
and was waked by a deaf and dumb 
warder. He died soon after, unaware that 
he had kept hell waiting for his soul an 
extra century. ‘ 

The people who went out of the castle 
found themselves the same age as their 
great-grandchildren. A little poet page 
found that the great-granddaughter of his 
bereaved sweetheart was of the same age 
and fabulous beauty as her ancestress when 
the poet had fallen in love with her at 
first sight. Just before the castle had gone 
to sleep he had intended to die of blighted 
affection for the great-grandmother; he 
now did so out of love for her descendant, 
leaving behind him a touching poem which 
he had begun as a farewell to his former 
beloved and later finished as a farewell to 
the other. Literary experts still discuss 
heatedly as to which stanzas were inspired 
by the first and which portray the poet’s 
passion for the second. 

When the Princess had recovered from 
her astonishment, she inquired ungra- 
ciously, ““Who are you who dare to come 
into my bedroom unannounced and kiss 
me into the bargain?” In his embarrass- 
ment the Prince could find no answer 
but, “It was predicted that I should come 
in a hundred years.” The Princess there- 
upon realized how things were and said, 
“Oh, then there isn’t anything to be done 


about it. Furthermore, you seem quite at- 
tractive, though you look as solemn as 
though you had slept a thousand years 
and got out of your bed on the wrong 
side. But go away now while my maid 
helps me dress.” 


BRIER-ROSE 


When the Prince went out into the cor- 
ridor he met a young man who was attired 
in princely raiment and looked strikingly 
like himself: the same slender, well de- 
veloped athletic figure, the same handsome 
statuesque features full of noble enthu- 
siasm and resolute will power. With an 
energy such as quiet natures can exhibit 
when their hearts are filled with strong 
emotion, he came out frankly with his in- 
most thoughts and said, “I know who you 
are. I am Brier-Rose’s brother. I can 
hardly comprehend the fact that I, with- 
out growing any older, have been pushed 
forward a hundred years. It was always 
my dream to live in the future, to see 
how enormously far humanity must have 
progressed both in the outward conditions 
of happiness and in spiritual develop- 
ment. How much richer and lovelier and 
happier the world must have become in 
these hundred years! Come, let us go out 
and behold it while my sister is dressing!” 

He therewith took the arm of his future 
brother-in-law and they went out to sur- 
God’s beautiful while the 
Princess was venting her ill-temper on 


vey world, 

her maid. 
After these 

Brier-Rose 


events the Prince and 
together till death 
parted them, and the chroniclers assert 
that the marriage was happy. But in the 
course of time the Prince was troubled 
with anxieties and melancholy thoughts, 
so that he did not sleep well. The old dis- 
taff was preserved as a family heirloom, 
and many an evening when bedtime drew 


lived 


near the King was seen to prick his 
finger in fun on the distaff. This did not, 
however, make him sleepy but only more 
serious, and he was often heard to mur- 
mur with a furtive smile the refrain of a 
ballad by one of the troubadours of the 
day, 
“Best is his lot who sleeps the best.” 





The New City Theater of Gothenburg 


A Modern Theater Opened in Gothenburg 


enburg, the western metropolis of 
Sweden, to own a theater that is not 
only the most modern in the country, but 
has what is perhaps the most modern 
stage equipment in Europe. The old 
patrician families of the historic city by the 
Géta Alv have always been liberal patrons 
of the fine arts, as witness its wonderful 
museums and galleries. Music, too, has 
found a congenial home there, and as far 
back as in 1910 a society was formed for 
the purpose of promoting the art of the 
theater, both in the matter of artistic pro- 
duction and adequate housing. After 
twenty years of activity, ground was 
broken for a new city theater, and on Sep- 
tember 29 of the present year the build- 
ing was dedicated with a festive per- 
formance and was formally handed over 
to the city. 
The situation of the new City Theater 


[- HAS become the privilege of Goth- 


is particularly fortunate. It fronts the 
Gota Plats, a square devoted entirely to 
the cultural life of the city and free from 
all commercial aspects. The Art Museum 
is there and the new concert house will 
flank it. In the center of the square the 
Poseidon of Milles rises from its green 
basin and sends its jets of water into the 
air, the only element of movement and 
glitter in the classic calm. 
The architect of the theater is Professor 
Carl Bergsten. He has built it of the yel- 
low brick which bears the name of the 
city, relieved by grey marble. The front 
that turns on Géta Plats is pierced by 
high windows alternating with pillars. 
The auditorium carries out the idea of 
austere simplicity of line combined with 
richness of material. The walls are cov- 
ered with pale tea-colored Venetian bro- 
cade, underneath which are wooden and 
metal plates arranged after a system care- 





MODERN 


The Entrance to 


fully calculated to promote the acoustics. 
A note of bright color is given by the 
light red velvet of the chairs. The me- 
chanical equipment of the stage has been 
planned by the régisseur, Knut Strom, 
considered the most expert stage techni- 
cian in the country. The combination of 
revolving scene, sliding scene, and sink- 
ing scene is his achievement. 

But however perfect the mechanical re- 
sources of a theater may be, they are 
merely an empty husk unless the artistic 
inspiration and artistic skill are also pres- 
ent. The predecessor of the present build- 
ing, the old Lorensberg Theater, has been 
in many ways a pioneer. Among the dis- 
tinguished leaders who have set their 
stamp on it in the past may be mentioned 
Per Lindberg. For the last eight years it 
was under the wise leadership of Direc- 
tor Torsten Hammarén, who has been 
especially successful in creating an har- 
monious ensemble. 


THEATER OPENED IN GOTHENBURG 


the New Theater 


For the opening night Mr. Hammarén 
selected The Tempest, and the second 
play on the repertoire of the theater was 
Strindberg’s Gustaf Vasa, the mighty 
epic from Sweden’s period of liberation. 
In this way the two main pillars of Swe- 
den’s dramatic art, the international and 
the national genius, were represented 
from the beginning. 

The opening was an event in which 
the whole city took part. The streets and 
squares everywhere were decked with 
flags, and great crowds assembled to greet 
the King who came to Gothenburg for the 
occasion. Over the entrance waved the 
vellow lion of Gothenburg’s coat of arms. 
The “King’s Song” which greeted His 
Majesty as he entered was led by Stock- 
holm’s great opera singer, John Forsell. 
The building was then formally presented 
to the city by the chairman of the build- 
ing committee, Professor Malte Jacobsen. 
The overture composed by the promising 
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young com- 
poser, Gésta 
Nystroem put 
the audience in 
the right mood 
for the play, 
and Shakes- 
pare’s  immor- 
tal drama cast 
its usual spell 
over the specta- 
tors, while the 
beautiful 
theater, the per- 
fect stage mech- 


new 


anism, the en- 
thusiasm of the 
actors, and the 
brilliant audi- 
ence that filled 
the auditorium 
combined to 
make the open- 
ing performance 
festive. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


Mimi Pollak as Ariel on the Opening Night 


Stage Setting for the First Act of “The Tempest” 
Designed by Knut Strém 


REVIEW 


The more than 
local character 
of the event was 
indicated by the 
presence of the 
King and mem- 
bers of the Gov- 
ernment as well 
many other 
distinguished 
guests from the 
capital. These 
included __ the- 
atrical manag- 


as 


ers, actors, au- 
thors, critics, 
and several 
members of the 
Swedish Acad- 
emy. The thea- 
ter seats 1,030 
persons. Of the 
audience, which 
filled every seat, 
900 
vited guests. 


were in- 





Impressions of Denmark 


By Doris WETZEL J ACOBSEN 


N IMPRESSION is avowedly a very 
A estieste thing, dependent upon 
the emotional and intellectual na- 
ture of the individual, and as such it 
should claim no validity in an objective 
sense. When I record here certain of my 
impressions of Denmark, I am doing no 
more than describing the reactions of a 
sympathetic and receptive temperament 
to a country and a people altogether new 
in its experience. 
As an American traveling in Denmark, 
I was impressed by many of the same 
superficial characteristics of the country 
that would be noticeable to the average 
sightseer. The cozy, green countryside 
with its thatch-roofed cottages and well 
tended fields delighted me as we jour- 
neyed from Esbjerg to Copenhagen by 
train. The green copper spires of Copen- 
hagen seen from the vantage point of the 
Round Tower appeared to be tireless 
sentinels watching over the city, and the 
harbor with its merchant vessels and 
pleasure yachts spoke clearly of the enter- 
prise and recreation of the people. The 
Danes are naturally a friendly people, 
talkative, and almost naively anxious to 
assist the traveler. Moreover, Denmark 
appealed to my romantic sense, for it is 
the land of castles that conjure up visions 
of the past and make history seem a vivid 
reality in spite of its remoteness in time. 
All these things at a glance—but much 
more as the days passed. It was when we 
bought a car, and set forth to see rural 
Denmark intimately and to visit my hus- 
band’s relatives that I began to know the 
country, the people, and the language. 
Our days were full to overflowing with 
pleasurable experiences, and when finally 
we left Denmark and drove south to 
Liibeck, we found that we had traveled 
more than three thousand kilometers in 


that little country without retracing our 
steps. I have since discovered that most 
Americans are of the opinion that one 
could walk across Denmark in a day 
quite comfortably. 

One of the most abiding impressions I 
gained during our stay concerns the Dan- 
ish Church—not from an architectural 
point of view, although it is unique in that 
respect, but the Church as a stabilizing and 
unifying element in Danish life. We had 
the good fortune to be guests in two dif- 
ferent parsonages or ‘“‘Prestegaarde,”’ and 
we visited many, many churches in the 
country and in the cities, on Sjzlland, on 
Fyn, and in Jylland. At one place in 
southern Jylland, we even attended a re- 
ception at the pastor’s house. It was really 
a gathering of the elders of the church, 
and my husband’s uncle was one of these. 
During an evening spent around a table 
of delicious food, we listened to long and 
heartfelt speeches about their local church 
which was quite rich in thirteenth cen- 
tury mural paintings that had recently 
been restored. 

Here in America the very mention of 
church and religion evokes controversial 
feelings. We have so many “isms” and 
cults fostered by people whose slight di- 
vergences of belief lead them to assert 
themselves as exclusive parts so that any 
real unity of purpose or effort in our re- 
ligious life is forfeited. 

In Denmark the Church is maintained 
by the State, its ministers are appointed 
by the Crown, and their stipends are reg- 
ulated and paid by the government. In 
order to be eligible for an appointment as 
pastor, even in the most remote and rural 
parishes, a man must have passed rigor- 
ous examinations and have become a Can- 
didatus Theologiae at the University of 
Copenhagen. This necessitates a thorough 
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knowledge of literature, philosophy, and 
the classics, so Danish pastors must per- 
force be scholars. In consequence of this, 
the status of the pastor in the community 
is very high. In the more isolated dis- 
tricts of the country a minister may suffer 
from intellectual loneliness because of the 
gulf that separates him from his parish- 
ioners, who may be farmers with no 
formal education. 

Having been appointed by the King, 
and being answerable to the Ministry of 
Culture that governs the Church, the pas- 
tors are allowed more intellectual honesty 
than is usually possible here in the United 
States, where the ministers are responsible 
to their congregations and dependent 
upon their parishioners for actual sus- 
tenance. In case a Danish pastor’s views 
do not harmonize with those of his congre- 
gation—for there are diverging points of 
view—ither he or the people can petition 
for a change. While I speak of the unity 
of the Church in Denmark, I am aware of 
the varying tendencies among its religious 
beliefs. There are the followers of 
Grundtvig who espouse his somewhat lib- 
eral religious attitude as opposed to those 
of the Inner Mission who hold to more 
puritanical beliefs, but even these do not 
destroy the underlying unity of the 
Church. 

To Americans who hold their individu- 
ality and independence so dear, and the 
assertion of them even more dear, such a 
system undoubtedly would seem too level- 
ing, although, perversely enough, we wil- 
lingly accept the single plane of democ- 
racy. A sincere individualism should not 
find shackles to its growth in the compre- 
hensive unity of such age-old traditions as 
those of the Danish Church. Perhaps it 
was the very impossibility of any adapta- 
tion of such a system to our country that 
made it appeal to me as a thing desirable, 
but remote. 

The significant impression of Denmark 
that has crystallized out of all my ex- 
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periences with the life of the people is 
that in this little country one can find 
spiritual dignity and tranquillity. Arising 
in great part, no doubt, from this feeling 
of religious unity, and augmented by the 
solidarity and repose of the Danish coun- 
tryside, this spiritual quiet is fostered. I 
shall be accused, I fear, of being an arrant 
sentimentalist in my attitude toward these 
things, but as an impression, I shall 
stoutly defend it. I am fully cognizant of 
the physical and = spiritual 
hazards these people encounter. Indeed, 
judging solely from the Danish literature 
I have read, I might well believe that 
tragedy is the rule in Denmark, and that 
insanity and neurosis are rampant. Men 
like Jens Peter Jacobsen, Anker Larsen, 
Martin Andersen Nex6, and their literary 
kin tend to give one that feeling. In liter- 
ature, however, it is the exceptional that 
claims attention, so literature, even of the 
most realistic genre, must be weighed with 
life in order to obtain the proper balance. 


hardships 


Life in Denmark is no different from life 
elsewhere in its proportions of happiness 
and sorrow, but the Danish people I have 
known, when faced by misfortune and the 
stark realities of life, meet them with more 
equanimity and understanding than most 
Americans. We here in America build our 
lives on the assumption that happiness is 
our right and make no allowances for re- 
verses of all kinds. Then when the inevi- 
table overtakes us, we are shattered, and 
find that our philosophy of life has been 
pitifully inadequate. 

It has been two years now since I first 
saw Denmark. Many of my reactions 
have changed, all have been modified by 
reflection, but when I feel the impinge- 
ments of American life, when I am fairly 
swept into the spiritual chaos that engulfs 
our country, I think back upon my stay in 
Denmark, and in the contemplation of the 
modulated tenor of life there, I feel my- 
self refreshed and reassured. 





In THE AvTUMN elec- 
tions for thirty-three 
governors, thirty-five 
senators, and 432 mem- 
bers of the House of 
Representatives, the 
New Deal was gener- 
ally upheld, the Demo- 
crats gaining the larg- 
est off-year victory on 
record. 
In New York, Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman carried the State over the Fusion 
candidate, Robert Moses, by a plurality 


of approximately 830,000 votes. The 


Democrats increased their State Senate 
majority from one vote to nine, and 
added twelve votes to their membership 
in the Assembly. Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land was sent to Washington for his third 
term, and Mrs. Caroline O’Day, for whom 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt stumped the 


State, was elected representative-at- 
large over the Republican candidate, 
Natalie Couch. In the City of New York, 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, Fusion candidate 
for comptroller, lost to the Tammany 
nominee, Frank J. Taylor, by a narrow 
margin. 

In California Upton Sinclair, the 
novelist, and former leader of the Social- 
ist party, was candidate for governor on 
the Democratic ticket. Opposed to Mr. 
Sinclair was Acting Governor Frank F. 
Merriam, Republican, who won with a 
vote of 661,396 against 522,485. Follow- 
ing the election, Governor Merriam made 
a statement declaring that the result was 
“a rebuke to Socialism and Communism” 
and a victory for American principles. 

In Pennsylvania, traditional Republi- 
ean stronghold, Joseph F. Guffey was 
elected the first Democratic senator since 
1875, defeating Senator David A. Reed. 
Senator Simon D. Fess, of Ohio, was de- 
feated for reelection by his Democrati¢ 
opponent, former Governor A. Vic 


Donahey. In Wisconsin, Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, runing on a Progressive 
ticket with the President’s tacit support, 
defeated the Republican and Democratic 
nominees. The Democrats reelected Gov- 
ernor Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut for 
a third term. In Massachusetts, James M. 
Curley, thrice mayor of Boston, won the 
governorship over Lieutenant Governor 
Gaspar G. Bacon, the Republican nomi- 
nee. The Farmer-Labor party of Minne- 
sota reelected Governor Olson and Sena- 
tor Shipstead. 


GENERAL HvuGu S. JoHnson resigned 
as head of the National Industrial Re- 
covery September 
25. Accepting his resignation, President 
Roosevelt praised General Johnson’s 
work, declaring that it was largely due 
to his faithful service that, in little 
over a year, long overdue reforms had 
been achieved, including the elimina- 
tion of child labor, the recognition of the 
principles of a fair wage and of collec- 
tive bargaining, and the first efforts to 
eliminate unfair practices within business. 

On September 27, the President issued 
two orders for the reorganization of the 
National Recovery Administration to re- 
place the one-man control. In the first 
executive order the National Industrial 
Recovery Board was created, consisting 
of five members. Donald R. Richberg, 
general counsel of the superseded Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, will have 
supervision of the board. 

In the second executive order, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt created the Industrial 
Emergency Committee, consisting of 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Inter- 
ior; Chester C. Davis, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administrator; Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Harry L. 
Hopkins, Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor. Mr. Richberg is the director of this 
committee, responsible to the President. 


Administration on 
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The President defined the duty of the 
committee to be the making of recommen- 
dations with respect to the problems of 
relief, public works, labor disputes, and 
industrial recovery, together with allied 
problems of agricultural recovery; to 
study and coordinate the handling of joint 
problems, and to determine, with the ap- 
proval of the President, the general poli- 
cies of the administration of the National 
Recovery Act. 


Tue Textite Strike which involved 
directly and indirectly 1,000,000 workers 
in the cotton, woolen, and silk and rayon 
industries, after having been in progress 
for more than three weeks, was ended on 
September 22 by action of the executive 
council of the United Textile Workers of 
America. It was decided to accept the pro- 


posal laid down by the Presidential 


Board of Inquiry, headed by Governor 

John G. Winant of New Hampshire. 
That the administration is against any 

forced labor pact was declared by Miss 


Frances Perkins as she addressed the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion at San Francisco on October 5. The 
Secretary of Labor described the govern- 
ment’s social security program and main- 
tained that the plan for social insurance 
would not retard recovery, but would mean 
the development of more stable incomes. 


Tue Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion, after weeks of preparatory work, 
began to function with Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy as chairman and a personnel of 250 
installed in a new building on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in Washington. This gov- 
ernment regulatory agency is charged 
with supervision of stock exchange trans- 
actions, and officials of the SEC are 
considering the use of an extensive ques- 
tionnaire in their quest for scientific 
information on the desirability of “spe- 
cialist” activity among stockbrokerage 
firms. The chief purpose of the commis- 
sion is to afford investors the fullest pro- 
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tection in their dealings with stock ex- 
change members. 


A Wink Expansion program is scheduled 
for the Tennessee River Valley plan in 
the next Congress, as outlined in the pre- 
liminary report of the National Resources 
Board. The report indicates that a series 
of commissions will be created to develop 
and supervise various water sheds, with 
one central authority in Washington. Last 
February, President Roosevelt named 
four Cabinet officers to study land and 
water uses. It is reported that commis- 
sions will be proposed in Congress for 
the Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf, and Great 
Lakes waterways, and the east and west 
tributaries of the Mississippi. 


At THe Depication of the new Veter- 
ans’ Hospital at Roanoke, Virginia, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appealed to the patriotism 
of the veterans to lay aside for the time 
being their special claims. Surveys which 
had come to him, said the President, 
showed an appalling need among under- 
privileged men, women, and children 
throughout the country, whom it was the 
government’s obligation to help on a large 
scale. He stated further that the Federal 
and State governments had given the vet- 
erans of the American wars many privi- 
leges not accorded to other citizens, and 
that the veterans of the World War, still 
in the prime of life, were on the average 
better off, as regards employment and an- 
nual income, than the average of any 
other great group of citizens. 

At the convention of the American 
Legion at Miami, Florida, during the 
week of October 19, Edward A. Hayes, 
the national commander of the Legion, 
declared himself in disagreement with 
the President’s statement that the veter- 
ans were better off than the average citi- 
zen. Before adjourning the convention, 
the American Legion voted 987 to 183 to 
request Congress for immediate cashing 


of the bonus. 





THE QUARTER’S HISTORY 


Rickarp J. SANDLER, 
Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, 
opened the fifteenth 
ordinary assembly of 
the League of Nations, 
in Geneva, of which he 
had been elected Pres- 
SWEDEN ident by a_ virtually 
unanimous vote. It be- 
came his duty to welcome the Soviet dele- 
gation, headed by Foreign Commissar 
M. Litvinow, as Russia for the first time 
took its place among the members of the 
League. Mr. Sandler had at first refused 
the offered chairmanship, but yielded later 
to many urgent personal requests. His 
election was everywhere received with en- 
thusiasm, the European press hailing the 
choice as an admirable one. Especially 
satisfied were the Parisian newspapers. 
The Petit Parisien said in an editorial: 
“Through his efforts for conciliation and 
the quiet 
steadfast- 
ness he has 
shown, par- 
ticularly dur- 
ing the Dis- 
armament 
Conference, 
the Swedish 
Foreign Min- 
ister has won 
strong sym- 
pathies in 
Geneva.” Le 
Journal 
wrote: “M. 
Sandler dem- 
onstrated 
from the very first that he is an excellent 
president.” 

Before he left for Geneva Mr. Sandler 
invited the Foreign Ministers of Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland to a two days’ con- 
ference in Stockholm, at which they dis- 
cussed the usual united action at the 
League meetings, as well as possible im- 


Foreign Minister Sandler 
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prcvements in the mutual economic rela- 
tions of the four countries. 


THE SEPTEMBER ELECTIONS of members 
of the provincial assemblies in Sweden 
resulted in substantial for 
Social-Democrats and 


gains the 


ithe Farmers’ 
Union, whiie the Conservative party suf- 
fered a defeat. The outcome indiéated that 
the close cooperation existing between the 
Socialists, headed by Premier Per Albin 
Hansson, and the Agrarians, whose new 
leader is Axel Persson, of Bramstorp, 
was further cemented. Organized labor 
and agriculture will thus continue to hold 
the politica! majority. These elections 
have no effect upon the present line-up in 
the Riksdag, but they help to strengthen 
morally the position of the administration. 
The Conservative party is facing dis- 
integration, and a complete reorganiza- 
tion may become necessary. It is now led 
by former Admiral Arvid Lindman, a 
veteran politician who advocates high im- 
port duties, a strong national defense, and 
privileges for big business. 

A new national political party has been 
constituted in Stockholm. It is called 
“Folk-Partiet,” or the People’s Party, 
and it is in reality a reorganization of the 
old Liberal Party which split in 1923, 
chiefly over the liquor question. The new 
program does not mention prohibition. 


Kine Curistian of Denmark paid a 
visit to King Gustaf of Sweden, making 
the journey from Copenhagen to Gothen- 
burg on board the royal Danish yacht, 
Danebrog. During his visit the King par- 
ticipated in a moose hunt, as the guest of 
King Gustaf, and both monarchs showed 
that they were skilled hunters, the first 
day’s bag containing ten moose and two 
does. Another foreign royal visitor was 
Prince Otto of Hapsburg, Archduke of 
Austria, who was a guest of King Gustaf 
at Solliden. 

Captain Anthony Eden, British diplo- 
matist and Lord Privy Seal, made a4 
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goodwill tour of Sweden upon the invi- 
tation of Rickard Sandier, the Swedish 
Foreign Minister. 


Princess 
Leuise and his only daughter, Princess 
Ingrid, Crown Prince Gustav Adolf of 
Sweden embarked upon a journey which 
will take him through all the major coun- 
tries of the Near East and keep him 
abroad until after the first of next year. 
The royal party traveled via Berlin and 
Vienna to Rome and thence to Messina, 
where they boarded a Swedish motor- 
ship, the V’asaland, which took them to 
Syria. In Messina they were joined by 
Prince Bertil, third son of the Crown 
Prince and a junior lieutenant in the Royal 
Swedish Navy. The reception accorded 
the heir to the Swedish throne and his 
wife and children was everywhere warm 
and enthusiastic. They visited Greece, 
and in Turkey were entertained by Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha. The journey will 
take them also to Iraq and Abyssinia. 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, heir apparent to 
the throne, made a visit to Finland where 
he inspected a Boy Scout camp at Imatra, 
and also went through many Finnish mills 
and factories. The trip was made by air, 
and at Helsingfors the Prince was re- 
ceived by members of the Finnish parlia- 
ment and high officers of the army. Pres- 
ident Per Edvin Svinhufvud gave a 
luncheon for the royal visitor, who later 
also paid a visit to Field Marshal Baron 
Gustaf Mannerheim. At Villmansstrand 


AccoMPANIED by Crown 


the Prince and his entourage witnessed 
manoeuvers of the Finnish army. A visit 
was also made to the fortress of Sveaborg. 
The Prince returned to Stockholm by air. 
Finland was also visited by Rickard Sand- 
ler, the Swedish Foreign Minister. 


Tue Primate of the Swedish Church, 
Archbishop Erling Eidem, officiated at the 
inauguration of the new Estonian bishop, 
Rahamiigi, in Reval. Other Swedish, as 
well as Danish and Finnish, prelates par- 
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ticipated in the colorful ceremony in the 
ancient cathedral. Archbishop Eidem’s 
address was delivered in Swedish, the first 
time a sermon had been heard in that 
language in the cathedral for more than 
four hundred years. Every member of the 
Estonian clergy was present, and thou- 
sands of people had come from near and 
far. 


SWEDEN’s TELEPHONE service expanded 
further in 1933, according to the govern- 
ment telephone, telegraph, and _ radio 
board, whose head is Count Adolf Ham- 
ilton. Thus 13,437 new telephones were 
installed, making a total of 576,774, or 
95 for each 1,000 inhabitants. Even more 
popular 
666,368 licensed receiving sets, or 57,744 
more than in 1932. The net surplus of the 
combined service amounted to 30,100,000 
kronor, which is equal to 8.76 per cent of 
the capital engaged. In 1932 these figures 
were 27,400,000 kronor, and 8.01 per 
cent, respectively. 


was radio, which numbered 


A Ciearine House for inventors and 
inventions is opened in Stockholm, headed 
by C. A. Hult, a well known engineer. It 
answers daily a mass of questions from 
people who wish to market their latest 
gadgets, but lack the necessary funds to 
exploit them. When foolish and useless 
inventions are brought in, the designer is 
advised to look for another field of en- 
deavor. Often, however, workable and 
practical ideas are offered, and frequently 
a market is found for them. 


Great Brirarn has honored Carl Daniel 
Ekman, the Swedish inventor of the sul- 
phite process for the manufacturing of 
chemical woed pulp, with a monument in 
Northfleet, England, where he died in 
1904. Designed by the Stockholm archi- 
tect, Sigurd Lewerentz, this monument 
was ordered by the president of the New 
Northfleet Paper Mills, James Strachan, 
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and was erected within the grounds of 
the mills, of which Mr. Ekman was once 
the head. 


Oc10BER 
session of the Rigsdag 
Premier Stauning in- 
formed the members of 
the Folkething and 
Landsthing that the 
prospects for the com- 
ing year were more en- 
DEM mark couraging than at any 
time since the economic 
crisis had hit the industries and the agri- 
culture of the country. Higher prices for 
farm products were one sign of improved 
conditions, and the export situation had 
also become much better than for months 
past. He asked for the cooperation of the 
several political parties and pledged the 
Government to do all in its power to re- 
duce unemployment. One means to that 
end, declared the Premier, would be pub- 
lie works construction, and he reminded 
the Rigsdag that, but for the action of the 
Landsthing in defeating legislation to 
that effect, such work would have been 
undertaken before this time. It was quite 
likely, said Mr. Stauning, that important 
changes in a number of laws would be 
proposed during the coming year. This 
applied especially to regulation of the 
exchange situation, legislation affecting 
housing, and plans to make the various 
municipalities contribute more toward 
helping the unemployed. 

The Rigsdag is also to consider the 
abolition of the Landsthing, which would 
necessitate drastic changes in the Con- 
stitution of the country. Mr. Stauning 
would not commit himself as to how soon 
legislation to that effect would be 
introduced. 


IN THE 


Tue Wortp Cuurcu Congress met in 
the last days of August on the island of 
Fané in Denmark with delegates from a 
number of countries besides the Scandi- 
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navian. One of the main topics of discus- 
sion was the relation between Church and 
State. Another question of outstanding 
importance at the Congress was the arma- 
ment situation throughout the world. The 
right of the Church to criticise the State 
was advanced as applying particularly to 
the situation in Nazi Germany. Many 
delegates took part in the discussion which 
was opened by Professor Runestam of 
Sweden. Germany had sent a number of 
representatives to the Congress. One of 
them, Bishop Heckel, in his reply to Pro- 
fessor Runestam’s indictment of the Nazi 
Church, said that the New Testament en- 
dorsed the authority of the State in spir- 
itual matters. In the Third Reich, he 
declared, neither the Church nor the 
State could exist without the cooperation 
of the people as a whole. It was left for 
Professor Titius to state the position of 
the Third Reich and formulate its church 
policy when he declared that Germans did 
not want outsiders to mix in their prob- 
lems, whether of State or Church. The 
Danish delegate, Professor Eduard Geis- 
mar, said that at least a point had been 
gained by Germany’s sending representa- 
tives to the Congress, as at first it had 
been understood that no such representa- 
tion would be forthcoming. 

The widow of Archbishop Séderblom 
attended the Congress. Her presence re- 
minded the delegates of the Stockholm 
Congress nine years ago when great opti- 
mism prevailed among the assembled 
churchmen in the Swedish capital. 

Director A. O. ANDERSEN, of the 
United Steamships Company, died on 
September 21, after having been ill for 
almost a year. No single individual within 
the financial, industrial, or shipping cir- 
cles in Denmark has exerted greater in- 
fluence on the country’s progress than 
Director Andersen who, at the age of not 
quite sixty years, had risen to a position 
of influence extending far beyond the 
Danish borders. 
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At the time of his death Director An- 
dersen was not only the head of the com- 
pany which through the Scandinavian 
American Line maintains close connec- 
tion with the United States, he was also 
the chairman of the Danish Shipowners’ 
Association, and in 1933 he was made 
president of Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, which is one of the cooperating 
bodies of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 

A. O. Andersen, who died at his home 
in Vedbek, near Copenhagen, was born 
February 8, 1875, as the son of ship- 
builder J. E. Andersen, Copenhagen. At 


an early age he entered the shipping busi-_ 


ness, and after various activities in trade 
and shipping, he became associated with 
the United Steamships Company in 1920, 
advancing te the post of administrative 
director five years later. He was a member 
of the Sea and Trade Court from 1911 to 
1920; member of the board of the Em- 
ployers’ Association from 1908 to 1923; 
chairman of the coal commission of 1933; 
chairman of the board of Privatbanken; 
member of the committee for the Tietgen 
Fund, and honorable vice-president of 
the Danish-English Society. 

A great service not only to Denmark 
but to all Scandinavia was when, as a 
delegate of the committee, Director 
Andersen deliberated successfully with 
the allied powers and Germany for the 
uninterrupted shipping of the three coun- 
tries during the dangerous period of the 
World War. It was his idea that resulted 
in the organization of the War Insurance 
Association for Danish Ships, in 1914, 
and in 1918 he carried on negotiations 
with the government in Washington for 
a trade and shipping agreement which be- 
came of great importance to business rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Succeeding Mr. Andersen as adminis- 
trative director, is I. R. Kérbing, who 
entered the United Steamships Company 
in 1921 as technical director and during 


his predecessor's long illness took over his 
duties. L.O. Normann, who has been with 
the company for twenty-four years was 
made a director. Much of his time has 
been devoted to the extension of the com- 
pany’s business with foreign countries, 
principally South America. 


Tue Roya Tuearter has been prepar- 
ing for some time to observe in December 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
Ludvig Holberg. The first performance is 
to be The Political Tinker with Holger 
Gabrielsen in the main réle. This is to be 
followed by Ulysses von Ithacia, in which 
Johannes Poulsen will appear. Later will 
come other Holberg plays, including 
Henrich and Pernille, in which Bodil 
Ipsen will be the Pernille and Gabrielsen 
Henrich. Erasmus Montanus is also on the 
theater's list for the season. 


Tue ManaGement of Thorvaldsen’s 
Museum has set aside 137,000 kroner for 
the restoration of the structure that was 
one of Architect Bindesbéll’s greatest 
achievements. The museum comes under 
the direct supervision of the Niels Brock 
and Trier legacies. The work is to be 
done under the direction of Architect 
Kaare Klint. The painting will be by the 
artists Harold Hansen and Axel Johan- 
sen. Both the interior and the exterior are 
to undergo complete restoration. The cele- 
brated frieze by Sonne which extends 
along the entire outside of the building is 
to be kept as close as possible to its 
original coloring. 

The director of the museum, the art his- 
torian Sigurd Schultz, states that all the 
old oil paint which has covered the walls 
for generations will be removed and re- 
placed with fresco coloring more like that 
which originally was used in the decora- 
tion of the interior. Some of the most im- 
portant work to be done is in the court of 
the museum where Thorvaldsen lies 


buried. 
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Tue Menicipat Evec- 
tTIons, which are held 
every third year, and 
which serve to indicate 
the political trend of 
the country with even 
greater accuracy than 
those to the Storthing, 
strengthened the La- 
bor Party to such an 
extent that members of that party now 
control more than 125 municipalities. In 
Oslo the Labor Party rolled up a vote of 
70,912, while the conservative Right 
Party saw its lead cut to 56,571. Thus the 
Labor Party, with 43 seats, will have an 
absolute majority in the municipal assem- 
bly; the Right Party controls 35, the Left 
Party 3, and the new National Samling 
8 seats. In Bergen the Labor Party made 
inroads on the municipal assembly by ad- 
vancing from 21 to 27; but the Labor 
Party will not control that city, as the 
total number of seats is 75. Clear majori- 
ties were won by the Labor Party in the 
cities of Drammen, Hamar, Larvik, 
Kristiansund, and Narvik. 

The success of the Labor Party at the 
polls may be ascribed in part to the 
capable national leadership of the steer- 
ing committee, which did not stress drastic 
revolutionary policies, but held its ear 
close to the ground, emphasizing practical, 
local issues, while keeping the national 
unity of the party in the immediate back- 
ground. The newspapers identified with 
the Labor Party have made great gains in 
circulation by their modern news gather- 
ing service; and many observers maintain 
that these organs, which no longer are 
filled merely with political propaganda, 
but hold their own as newspapers, have 
been the most effective agents in securing 
new adherents to the Labor Party. Some 
students of the political scene believe that 
the new National Samling Party with its 
avowed fascistic leanings has impaired the 
standing of the conservative parties and 
aided the cause of Labor. There is reason 
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to forecast a bitter clash between the 
strong Labor group and the conservative 
bloc in the Storthing when that legisla- 
lative body convenes. Stimulated by the 
gains made in the municipal elections, the 
Labor Party, which holds 69 of the Stor- 
thing’s 150 seats, is expected to force its 
old demand of taking over the reins of 
government. the 
Minister 
Mowinckel refused to consider a sugges- 
tion proffered by the president of the In- 
dustrial Association that a coalition cab- 
inet should be formed. The Prime 
Minister stressed the point that the mu- 
nicipal elections were impending, and it 
was imperative for all the conservative 
parties to join in an effort to stem the ad- 
vance of the Labor ranks. 


before 
Prime 


Two months 


municipal _ elections 


WuiLe Mr. MowinckE is advocating 
internal combat, he strongly urges ex- 
ternal unity. In a speech in Oslo the 
Prime Minister, who is also Foreign Min- 
ister, stated that Norway had been for- 
tunate in avoiding international entangle- 
ments. Addressing himself to the other 
Scandinavian countries, he said that it 
was of vital importance for Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway to stand together in 
peace and harmony. 

The only international entanglement 
in which Norway has been involved in the 
last year seems to have reached a satisfac- 
tory solution. An agreement has been 
drawn up between Norway and Great 
Britain on the question of compensation 
for fishing tackle destroyed by British 
trawlers fishing off the Norwegian coast. 
The result of these negotiations, coupled 
with the visit to Norway of Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Lord Privy Seal, has _ occa- 
sioned friendly articles in the British 
press which have been reprinted with 
much appreciation in Norway. When Mr. 
Eden visited Oslo he was guest of honor 
at a state dinner given by Prime Minister 
Mowinckel; the next day Mr. Eden was 
received by King Haakon. 
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the 
United States to purify the films has 
reached Norway, where the Norwegian 
Women’s Catholic Association has taken 


Tue Campaicn originating in 


up the cudgels as self-appointed censors. 
The president of the association, Mrs. 
Anna Bonnevie, said that her organiza- 
tion was particularly interested in fighting 
the sultry erotic scenes in American films. 
Mrs. Bonnevie objected to the suggestive 
manner in which American film actresses 
were dressed. Mr. Nissen, the official 
censor of films, protested against the many 
gangster films that came from America. 

During the last months Norway has 
been the scene of three new films. One 
of them is a domestic product along ro- 
mantic lines; the second is Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s classic Synndve Solbakken, 
which was filmed by a Swedish com- 
pany directed by Tancred Ibsen, a grand- 
son of Bjérnson and Ibsen; and the third 
is Peer Gynt, which is being produced by 


a German company in Gudbrandsdalen. 


Tue Discovery of stone carvings at 
Vikoy, 
viking ships, is hailed by leading museum 


authorities in Norway as one of the most 


Hardanger, depicting thirteen 


valuable ever made. The crude drawings 
clearly discernible in the solid rock are sur- 
rounded by runes, many of which are legi- 
ble. The discovery was made by the com- 
poser Nils Geir Tveit. The ships have 
been classified as dating from the Bronze 
Age. A few weeks later a gang of road 
workers, while building a small road 
through Oksnes in Vesteraalen, came upon 
the remnants of a fairly well preserved 
viking ship. Part of the ship, which evi- 
dently had been about 35 feet long, had 
been destroyed by workmen at some 
earlier date, but enough is left to war- 
rant a highly interesting restoration. An 
expert has estimated that the ship is 
about nine hundred years old. 
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Tourists numbering more than 100,000 
visited Norway last summer, establishing 
a record. It is estimated that the tourists 
spent more than 35,000,000 kroner in 
Norway, as compared to 30,000,000 last 
year. According to one of the leading 
travel bureaus, the influx of American 
tourists was 40 per cent higher this year 
than last. 


Tue Mercuant Marine of Norway, 
according to a report by the Associated 
Shipowners, is the most modern in the 
world. Of the ships 25.3 per cent are 
less than five years old, and 42.5 per 
cent are motorships, a higher percentage 
than in any other nation. By way of com- 
parison it might be stated that the per- 
centage figures for motorships owned 
by Great Britain is 15.3 per cent, while 
the United States can only point to 6.8 
per cent. Norway's merchant marine is 
now the fourth largest in the world, in- 
ferior only to those of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan. 


NORTHERN: LIGHTS 


Stockholm Opera to New York 

Plans are being matured for bringing 
the Stockholm Opera Company to New 
York and possibly to Chicago and Phila- 
delphia for a limited number of perform- 
ances. The time fixed is in the autumn of 
1935 when the Metropolitan Company in 
New York wili not yet have begun its 
season. 

Stockholm has an excellent opera com- 
pany with many fine young voices and 
new, unhackneyed scenery that would be 
a revelation to those accustomed to the 
venerable appointments of the Metropoli- 
tan. In its present form it is largely the 
creation of its eminent director, John 
Forsell, who is also Sweden’s most fa- 
mous opera singer. If the company comes 
here he will be heard in some of his great 
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roles. The Stockholm Opera Company 
last year visited Oslo, which has no per- 
manent opera of its own, and was received 
with ardent enthusiasm. 


Kirsten Flagstad to the Metropolitan 

The Norwegian soprano Kirsten 
Flagstad, for some years a favorite of the 
Oslo concert-going public, has recently 
made her début in Bayreuth as a Wagner 
singer. Her great success there has led 
to her engagement for next season by the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York. She 
has sung the parts of Elsa in Lohengrin 
and Elisabeth in Tannhaiiser, besides 
Gutrune and Sieglinde. In New York she 
will also be heard in the three Brunhilde 
roles of the Ring cycle, the parts sung last 
year by the great German soprano Frieda 
Leider. 


An Encyclopedia of Norwegian Americans 

Dr. Knut Gjerset is at work on an en- 
cyclopedia to cover all the activities of 
the Norwegian racial group in America. 
Much of the material dealing both with 
individuals and institutions has already 
been assembled, but the task is gigantic 
for one man. The Norwegians are to be 
congratulated on that the work is under- 
taken by a scholar like Dr. Gjerset. This 
precludes its degenerating into a mere 
boastful chronicle, and insures that a cer- 
tain balance will be maintained in the 
treatment of different phases of the 
subject. 

Dr. Gjerset, who is author of the only 
standard work on Norwegian history in 
English, has recently retired from active 
service as professor of history at Luther 
College in Decorah, Iowa. 


Waldemar Ager in Norway 

The well known Norwegian-American 
editor and author Waldemar Ager, whose 
novel J Sit Alone was recently published 
in English, has been touring Norway 
under the auspices of Nordmannsfor- 
bundet. Mr. Ager has always had very 
much at heart the preservation of Nor- 
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wegian language and culture among the 
descendants of Norwegian immigrants, 
and his lectures deal with the best means 
of building the spiritual “bridge” between 
kinsfolk on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
has a pleasant gift of humor which re- 
lieves the earnestness of his message. 


New American Consul General in 
Stockholm 


Mr. Addison E. Southard has been ap- 
pointed American Consul General in 
Stockholm. Mr. Southard has been for 
many years in the service, the greater part 
of the time stationed in the Orient. 


Professor Pearson Returned from Europe 
Professor Alfred J. Pearson, of Drake 


University, Des Moines, has completed a 
study trip to various European countries, 
including Russia, Germany, and France, 
with a view to writing a book on his 
experiences. He also visited his native 
country, Sweden. In the New York 
Herald-Tribune Professor Pearson sets 
forth how Sweden has for years practised 
many of the features in the New Deal 
which seem to Americans so radical. 


Lectures on Scandinavia 

Mr. Worthington Holliday, of Balti- 
more, is lecturing in the Scandinavian 
centers of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and North Dakota on “The Charm of 
Scandinavia.” His lecture is illustrated 
with lantern slides. 


Among the Women’s Clubs 

The English Literary Club of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, is devoting the entire 
season, twenty-two meetings in all, to the 
study of Scandinavian literature. Begin- 
ning with Holberg and ending with Sigrid 
Undset, the program gives usually one 
day to each author and in the case of 
some, such as Strindberg, Lagerléf, 
Hamsun, and Undset, two sessions to 
each. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 
The regular autumn meeting of the 


Board of Trustees of the Foundation was 
held at 116 East 64th Street, New York 
At a 
luncheon preceding the meeting the fol- 
lowing guests were present: Consul 
General Georg Bech, Mr. Per Wijkman, 
Mr. Sonnin Krebs, and Mr. Cato Hambro. 


City, on Saturday, November 3. 


Fellows of the Foundation 
Mr. Cato Hambro, son of the former 


president of the Norwegian parliament, 
arrived in New York on September 13. 
Mr. Hambro, who has been at Hambro’s 
Bank in London, was appointed to a fel- 
lowship for study at the Bankers Trust 
Company in New York, where he will re- 
main one year. 

Mr. Ralf Thorburn, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, accompanied by his 
wife, sailed for home on September 12. 
Mr. Thorburn spent most of his fellow- 
ship year at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and was granted the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. During the sum- 
mer he and Mrs. Thorburn and Dr. 
Harold Romanus, another Fellow of the 
Foundation, toured the West in a car. 
Dr. Romanus has returned to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to com- 
plete his studies. 


Miss Marta Nordin, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on September 9, and is touring the 
country to study personnel management 
in large commercial enterprises. She is 
particularly interested in the recreational 
facilities offered by American firms to 
their employees. 

Mr. Carl Arvid Landegren, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, arrived in 
New York on September 9. Mr. Lande- 
gren is studying methods of market re- 
search at Columbia University, and is visit- 
ing many firms and societies connected 
with commercial interests. 


The Mauritzson Awards 
The Foundation has joined with an alum- 


nus of Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Illinois, in offering three prizes of $50, 
$35, and $25, for undergraduate studies in 
Scandinavian culture. The prizes are in 
memory of Dean Jules Mauritzson, for- 
merly Professor of the Swedish Language 
and Literature at Augustana College. 

Only undergraduates are eligible and 
competition is open to any candidate for 
the bachelor’s degree in any American 
university or college. 

The term culture is to be interpreted 
broadly, and the essays are to be based as 
far as possible on documents in the origi- 
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nal tongues and only secondarily on histo- 
ries or works of criticism. 

Manuscripts must be submitted in 
English, not later than April 1. The 
Chairman of the Committee on _ the 
Mauritzson Awards, American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois, will be glad to pro- 


vide detailed information. 


Mrs. Owen with the New York Chapter 
The first meeting of the New York 
Chapter was held at the Hotel Plaza on 
the evening of November 23. Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, American Minister to Den- 
mark, was the guest of honor, and Miss 
Helene Herslow, entertained 
with a group of songs. The committee in 
charge of the evening consisted of Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Baroness Alma 
Dahlerup, and Mrs. H. Osterberg. 


soprano, 


In Boston 

The October meeting of the American 
Scandinavian Forum was held at Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard University, on 
Friday the 26th. H. Hamilton Cooke, Re- 


search Fellow in neurologic surgery in 


Harvard University, “Carl 


spoke on 
Linnaeus as a Physician.” 


Fellows’ Publications 

Professor B. J. Hovde, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden in 1932, has pub- 
lished an article in the Journal of Modern 
History for September 1934 entitled 
Notes on the Effects of Emigration upon 
Scandinavia. 

Dr. H. R. Seiwell, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion to Norway in 1932, has written a 
paper entitled The Distribution of Oxy- 
gen in the Western Basin of the North 
Atlantic, which has been published jointly 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Woods Hole 
graphic Institution. 


Oceano- 


“Romance in Iceland” 
Professor Chester N. Gould writes in 


The University of Chicago Press regard- 
ing Margaret Schlauch’s book Romance 
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in Iceland which was published by the 
Foundation: It is “a first comparative 
survey of the lygi-ségur seen against a 
background of older Icelandic and for- 
eign literature—French, German, Latin, 
Byzantine, Russian, Arabic, and others. 

“Only a few older lygi-ségur are known 
to science through the histories of Icelan- 
dic literature, which stop at the Reforma- 
tion. Until the publication of Romance in 
Iceland, the only way of finding out that 
sagas continued to be produced after the 
Reformation was to go to Copenhagen, or 
preferably to Reykjavik, and read them 
there. Dr. Schlauch is probably the only 
scholar of the present generation who has 
read all of the some seventy more or less 
inaccessible lygi-ségur discussed in her 
book. . . . No student of medieval litera- 
ture can afford to neglect this modest 
book. Not more than once in a lifetime 
does one find so much that is new in so 
small a compass.” 


New Publications 

The classic for 1934 published by the 
American-Seandinavian Foundation and 
the Princeton University Press will be 
Selected Short Stories by Hjalmar Séder- 
berg, the great Swedish master of the 
short story. The stories have been selected 
and translated by Charles Wharton Stork 
who has also written the preface. 

The next book to be published by the 
Foundation will be Four Icelandic Sagas 
translated with an Introduction by Mr. 
Gwyn Jones, of England. 


The Editor in Sweden 

Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor of the 
Review, paid a visit to Sweden last Sep- 
tember chiefly with a view to gathering 
material for a series of articles on the 
work of Selma Lagerléf to appear in the 
Review in 1935. Miss Larsen visited both 
the Dalecarlian background of Jerusalem 
and the Gésta Berling country in Varm- 
land, and called on Miss Lagerlof at 
Marbacka. 
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Richard Paulli is co-author with Carl 
S. Petersen and Vilhelm Andersen in a 
work on Danish literature in which he has 
covered the field of Holberg and his 
... Henry Goddard Leach dates 


his love for Scandinavia from the time he 


time. 


spent in Copenhagen as a student, when 
aside from his library research he became 
acquainted with all sorts and conditions 
of men and women in Denmark... . John 
Goldstrom is author of A Narrative His- 
tory of Aviation which was selected to 
represent its subject in the White House 


Library. ... Odd Holaas is a newspaper 
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Stages on the Road. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
G. Chater. Knopf. 1934. Price $2.75. 

This is not a major work of Sigrid Undset’s, 
and one is rather glad of it. The six essays 
here assembled—four of them biographical— 
were originally published independently in 
various Catholic journals in Scandinavia. What 
unity the collection possesses it derives from 
the framework of apology that surrounds the 
biographical material—an apology that re- 
mains consistent both in its sustained defense 
of Catholicism at every point and its persis- 
tent finding fault with Protestantism, Liberal- 
ism, and the Enlightenment. Although his- 
torical in their approach, in spirit the essays 
fall short of the historian’s canon. The Church 
is equated with medieval society to such a 
degree that the Church is credited with all the 
virtues of that society; conversely, Protestant- 
ism and the works of the reformers are blamed 
for the general shortcomings of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation periods. The im- 
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man in Oslo. .. . Catherine Parmenter 
and Doris Wetzel Jacobsen have both 
contributed verse to the Review. . . 
Christian Lous Lange, whose work for 
world peace was mentioned in Professor 
Falnes’s article on Scandinavians in the 
League of Nations in our Autumn Num- 
ber, was up to 1933 secretary of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. In 1921 he was co- 
recipient with Hjalmar Branting of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. . . . Sigfrid Lind- 
strom attracted attention in Sweden by 
his publication of a volume of modern 
fairy tales from which we have selected 
one. 


partial reader, who may be caught in his own 
doubts and perplexities and who therefore may 
be anxious to learn what it is in the Catholic 
tradition that has commanded the allegiance 
of so great a writer, will at points—as in the 
paragraphs which partly excuse the intoler- 
ance of sixteenth century Catholic, but not 
Protestant, sovereigns—find passages strik- 
ingly unconvincing in their logic. 

But there are other passages, such as those 
in the first essay, on Catholic solidarity and 
how it is manifested in the veneration of the 
saints, or in the last, on the Catholic concep- 
tion of the sacrament of marriage, which treat 
clarifyingly of matters frequently misunder- 
stood. Taken by themselves, the biographical 
sketches—they treat of Ramon Lull, the medie- 
val missionary and philosopher, of Angela 
Merici, founder of the order of the Ursulines, 
and of Robert Southwell, S.J., and Margaret 
Clitherow who both suffered martyrdom in 
Queen Elizabeth’s persecution—are splendidly 
told. Even those outside the fold will feel the 
personal merits of these children of the 
Church who sealed their loyalty with their 
lives. 

A word of praise is due to the translator for 
turning the essays into graceful English ex- 
pression with hardly any traces of the Nor- 
wegian idiom. 

Oscar J. FatNnes 
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Odin Grows Up. By Olav Duun. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Arthur G. 
Chater. Knopf. 1934. Price $2.50. 

This is the fifth in the six-volume novel cycle, 
The People of Juvik. It is not so forceful and 
brilliant as the first two volumes dealing with 
Odin’s ancestors nor so charming as the pre- 
ceding volume dealing with his childhood. But 
it is a subtle and profound delineation of char- 
acter and well worth a careful reading. 

The underlying theme of the whole cycle is 
the evolution from a savage and primitive 
selfishness in the old Juvikings to a modern 
and Christian humanitarianism in the person 
of Odin. But in the present volume we feel 
that Odin has lost something in his defection 
from the sturdy strength of the “old fellows.” 
He is unable to assert his claims or fight for 
his happiness, and his softness brings calamity 
to others as well as to himself. He is conscious 
of this weakness, for he always feels himself 
surrounded by a cloud of witnesses in the per- 
sons of the “old fellows” and knows that they 
would not have approved of his yielding. “I 
was not dangerous enough for her,” he says 
when his cousin Astri leaves him for another. 

Odin and Astri fall in love with each other. 
They are well suited in character, tempera- 
ment, and standards. Their marriage would 
have kept the family farm intact and is the 
dearest wish of their grandmother, Aasel, now 
the only representative of the old traditions. 
But it is too easy. When an obstacle comes in 
their way, Astri’s mother and Odin’s father 
becoming engaged, and when the young couple 
yield to the old, it is not only generosity. It is 
partly a restless longing for something untried 
—something more “dangerous.” 

Astri throws herself away in a marriage 
with Lauris, a hardy and_ unscrupulous 
climber. The mixture in her of pride, resent- 
ment, generosity, and withal a kind of fascina- 
tion which the lower nature exercises over the 
higher, is portrayed with masterly skill. Astri 
is one of the most magnificent in Duun’s gal- 
lery of proud and passionate women. 

Odin makes no real effort to restrain her. He 
is trying to find his place in life. He has 
yearnings to become an artist, first a wood 
carver like his father, then a poet or play- 
wright. But at last he becomes conscious that 
his gift is for handling people. They are the 
clay from which he must fashion his works of 
art. The old Juvikings have kept aloof from 
the parish; he is to go among his neighbors, 
rub shoulders with them, and stir them to an 
active community life. Of Odin’s achievements 
as a parish leader we shall hear in the final 
volume. 

Of course no self-respecting blurb writer can 
refrain from tying up any novel of Norwegian 
peasants with Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. 
The comparison is duly made on the jacket of 
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this book. It is about as apt as if one were to. 
compare Robert Elsmere with Scenes of 
Clerical Life. There is no bridge between sim- 
ple Isak of Sellanraa and Duun’s highly 
complex and sophisticated peasant aristocrats. 

H.A.L. 


The House and the Sea, by Johan Bojer. 
Translated by Trygve M. Ager. D. Appleton- 
Century. 1934. Price $2.50. 

Bojer’s novel of war-time Norway, which 

yas reviewed in our survey of current Nor- 

wegian books in the Summer Number of the 
Review, has the qualities that have made his 
books internationally popular. While his 
countrymen will recognize both the characters 
and conditions as peculiarly Norwegian, the 
book reflects also the experiences that most 
other countries have been going through in one 
form or another. 

The rivalry between the two friends Pram 
and Nygaard reminds us of the friends in 
Fangen’s Duel. Nygaard, the industrious 
plodder destined to everlasting obscurity, is 
jealous of his more brilliant and plausible 
friend. Here, as in Fangen’s book, the back- 
ground of racking poverty and narrow oppor- 
tunities creates a breeding-ground for all the 
crawling devils of jealousy and resentment of 
another’s success. 

On this background of poverty we must see 
also the inflation of war time and see why it 
went to the heads of people like Pram and 
many other formerly sober and conscientious 
citizens. ‘The natural desire to throw off once 
for all the yoke of endless small tasks and 
small resources led to the mad dance of specu- 
lation. Then came the crash and, for Bojer’s 
hero, disgrace, and with it a moral awakening 
which promises regeneration. Though his story 
epitomizes that of his country, and indeed that 
of the world during a few fateful years, Bojer 
has kept the human warmth that insures the 
reader’s sympathy. 

Trygve Ager, a graduate of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, has the advantage of being bilingual 
from childhood. While he writes the English 
of a native American, he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with Bojer’s background and misses no 
shade of meaning in the language of the 
original. 


Our Daily Bread. By Gésta Larsson. 
Vanguard Press. 1934. Price $2.50. 

Gista Larsson is a Swede, an engineer by 
profession, who has lived in this country a 
dozen years and writes in English a story of 
his native land. A more than usually officious 
blurb writer has rendered the author no ser- 
vice by comparing his book with Growth of the 
Soil; nevertheless one may write a very good 
book even if it does not quite rank with Ham- 
sun’s masterpiece. 

A fairer comparison would have been with 
Nexd’s Pelle, the Conqueror, the third part, 
which deals with the general strike in Copen- 
hagen in the late nineteenth century. Our 
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Daily Bread describes the general strike in 
Malmé in 1909. Branting and Varner Ryden 
are great figures looming in the distance. Of 
this book, as of Nex6’s, it may be said that the 
conditions described are those of the past, not 
of today. Both stories are based on intimate 
knowledge and inspired by warm sympathy. 
Nexé’s is far more sparkling and vivid; 
Larsson’s is more restrained and therefore 
more convincing. The picture is not all dark 
by any means. There is in it a sturdy, tough- 
fibred human material which will survive even 
if temporarily defeated. Hanna and Peter 
Hammar manage, in spite of poverty, not only 
to keep their home decent but even to intro- 
duce a little pleasure and some touches of 
beauty. When the strike comes, they are the 
tower of strength in a little world that seems 
to be tottering in its foundations. Presumably 
the next volume, which is promised, will deal 
with their little son, who has poetic longings 
and is a misfit in the working world. 


BOOK NOTES 
Kinar Haugen, Chairman of the Department 
of Scandinavian at the University of Wis- 
consin, has published a text-book called Be- 
ginning Norwegian, A Grammar and Reader. 
As the Norwegian language has been under- 





going great changes, and the books intended 
tor American students of Norwegian are now 
quite old, this new publication meets a decided 
want. The Preface contains a clear and intelli- 
gent survey of the historic causes that lead to 
the development of modern Norwegian. The 
spelling is that of 1917, officially approved by 
the government in Norway. Besides the gram- 
mar the book contains a vocabulary and read- 
ing selections. It is printed by the Burgess 
Publishing Company in Minneapolis and costs 
$2.25 for single copies. 


Ruth Bryan Owen’s book Elements of Pub- 
lic Speaking has been translated into Danish 
by C. Carstensen under the title Kunsten at 
tale, Nogle Erfaringer og Vink. The attention 
paid to public speaking and the training of 
even small children to appear before an 
audience always impress Scandinavian stu- 
dents of American educational methods. The 
American Minister to Denmark is not only 
a brilliant orator, but she has made a study of 
the art of public speaking. Her book is full of 
practical sound advice and should prove useful 
to Scandinavian speakers. It is published by 
Gyldendal in Copenhagen. 


(Continued on page 376) 
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SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CARDS, ETC. 


JULSTAMNING, with stories, poems and reproductions of the most famous authors and artists. 
Profusely illustrated. The main attraction this year is an article about Prince Eugen’s marvelous 
art collection at his palace, Valdemarsudde. This article is illustrated with forty-five reproduc- 
tions, of which eleven are in colors. Edition de luxe, printed on the finest paper with a beautiful 


cover in colors. A really beautiful and appropriate gift to your friends. 


Price, $1.50 


JULKVALLEN with contributions by the leading authors and artists, richly illustrated and 


with many colored reproductions, 


Price, $0.75 


VINTERGATAN. The Swedish authors’ magazine, with stories, poems, essays by the best known 


contemporary authors. Profusely illustrated. 


Price, $1.00 


HUSMODERNS JUL. The housewife’s special Christmas magazine, with many interesting 


stories, essays, recipes, etc. Profusely illustrated. 


Price, $0.60 


VART HEMS JUL. A very popular Christmas magazine, full of stories, poems, etc. Richly 
illustrated. Price, $0.60 
Also several religious annuals and children’s magazines : 
NORWEGIAN 


JULEHELG. The Norwegian authors’ Christmas magazine, with contributions by the leading 
Norwegian authors and artists, beautifully illustrated, and with six additional reproductions by 


B. Folkestad. 


NORGE. Picture album. Beautiful reproductions from photographs. 


DANISH 


Price, $1.25 
Price, $1.00 


JULEROSER. The stories and poems, etc., are written by the leading Danish authors and the 
pictures are reproductions of real masterpieces in beautiful colors. Edition de luxe. Price, $1.50 


Large assortment of imported Christmas cards, Christmas table decorations, candles, etc., etc. 


561 Third Avenue 33 


Catalogues of Books in the Original and of Translations Free of Charge 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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The New Novel by 


JOHAN BOJER 


Author of 


“THE GREAT HUNGER” 


The HOUSE and the SEA 


A PowerFUL novel of modern Norway that reveals the diverging destinies in the lives 
of two men who meet first as poor law students living in the same boarding house. “Bojer 
is a master at stripping away any social disguise and presenting with complete absence 
of sentimentality a clear, thoroughly human story.”"—The New York Herald Tribune. 
“No review of this book can give any adequate idea of its charm and power. It has all the 
things that go to the making of a great novel: plot, characterization, description, deep- 
searching psychology, all powerfully handled in the best of taste.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. “Human and sympathetic. ’—Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.50 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON- 


CENTURY COMPANY 


35;West 32nd Street,"New York 





A SHORT 
HISTORY OF SWEDEN 


By RAGNAR SVANSTROM and 
CARL-FREDRIK PALMSTIERNA 


Translated by Joan BULMAN 


The first easily consulted account of Swedish 
history for English-speaking readers. Espe- 
cially written by two well known Swedish 
historians and not published except in this 
English translation, this unique volume 
gives the whole Swedish pageant from the 
Stone Age to the present day. 


464 pp., with maps, $5.00 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
By F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


The thrilling first-hand story of the Green- 
land expedition to explore the possibilities 
of an air-route to America. “Irresistibly ab- 
sorbing.”—New York Post. Illustrated with 
superb photographs. New popular priced 
edition. $2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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COMEDIES 


by LUDVIG HOLBERG 


Jeppe of the Hills 
The Political Tinker 
Erasmus Montanus 





Translated into English by 
Oscar James Campbell, and 
Frederick Schenck. 


Price $2.00 


THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street, New York 
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ITS FAME 
IS WORLD-WIDE 


Even in the most remote corners of the globe, 
the name Plaza is a symbol of hotel excellence. 
It is the New York home of important person- 
ages from all parts of Europe and America. 
The Terraced Restaurant shares the traditional 
splendor of the Plaza, while the Palm Room 
is ever popular for Tea. Single rooms from $5. 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


2¢PLA7 A 


FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 


IMPORTED 
SWEDISH ARTS and CRAFTS 


HAND WEAVINGS, TEXTILES, YARN, 
STAMPED GOODS, WOOL SPORTS- 
MITTENS, WOOD SCULPTURE, 
COPPER, PEWTER, CERAMIC 
DOLLS IN NATIONAL COSTUMES 


National Costumes 
or 


‘“KULLAN’”? 


HILDA HELSTROM-GAGNEE 
145 East 53rd Street, New York City 
Tel. Wickersham 2-2866 


(Near Lexington Avenue) 














Send a Copy of this 
WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


We mail them for you and enclose a card 
with your name and Christmas Greetings. 


3 copies for $1.00 


K 


GEORG JENSEN 


HANDMADE SILVER, INC. 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


vwuVvv 
CARL SORENSEN BRONZE 
wuVvv 


169 WEST 57th STREET 


Opposite Carnegie Hall NEW YORK CITY 


(Continued from page 374) 


Seven Gothic Tales has naturally excited 
much interest in Denmark since it was learned 
that the pseudonym Isak Dinesen hid a woman 
of a well known Danish family, Baroness 
Karen Blixen-Finecke. Several of the Tales 
have a Danish background. A Danish transla- 
tion is announced. A Swedish translation by 
Sonja Vought has already appeared with the 
impress of Bonnier and has been well reviewed. 


Sigurd Christiansen is winning his place 
among the group of Norwegian novelists whose 
works are translated almost as soon as they 
appear. Chaff Before the Wind, the original 
of which was reviewed in the survey of cur- 
rent Norwegian books in our summer number, 
has just been published by Liveright in an able 
translation by Isaac Anderson. It has enhanced 
the impression made by the author’s Two 
Living and One Dead which appeared last 
year. The New York Times reviewer says of 
it: “Fanny Gaarder’s tragic story is as Greek 
as it is Seandinavian; as inevitably of today, 
or of a thousand years hence, as of any time. 
It is a tragedy inherent not in circumstances 
but in human life itself.” 
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Winter Sport in healthy climate and cheerful environments 


FROM NEW YORK: 
“STAVANGERFJORD” Dec. 8 “BERGENSFJORD” Jan. 23 
“BERGENSFJORD” Feb. 27 


Good accommodations available in ae Tourist and Third Class 


SPECIAL—NEW ROUNDTRIP EXCURSION RATES 
TOURIST CLASS $153 For shorter stays in Norway THIRD CLASS $128 





For Pacttes Sabusiiation Apoly to Sica hanced Agent or Direct to: 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, INC. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


Chicago, II1l., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 120 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 
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MIDWINTER, 


the months ot January, February and March, is the cod 
fishing season in the waters around theLofoten Islands. 
The livers are removed but a few hours after the 
fish is hauled out of the sea and are at once con- 
verted into Norwegian Medicinal Cod Liver Oil. 
For this reason Norwegian Cod Liver Oil is of purer 
quality and possesses a fresher flavour than other cod 
liver oil. One small teaspoonful of Norwegian Medici- 
nal Cod Liver Oil contains all the A and D vitamins 
your child needs in order to be strong and healthy. 


NORWEGIAN 


MEDICINAL COD LIVER OIL 


GIVES THE CHILDREN STRONG AND SOUND 1EETH 


TRADE NOTES 

DanisH ENGINEERING ENTERPRISES 
IN Fore1gnN Countries 

While Danish agricultural products have become 
established factors in business relations with for- 
eign countries, it is not so well known that in recent 
years there have grown up many important engi- 
neering enterprises devoted to construction work 
abroad. In a recent radio address, Engineer Knud 
H6jgaard told how more than four hundred Danish 
engineers were engaged in building bridges and rail- 
roads in far off countries. Most of them were grad- 
uates of the Polytechnical High School in Copen- 
hagen, established one hundred years ago, the first 
rector of which was H. C. Orsted, the discoverer 
of the electromagnetic current. Among leading 
Danish construction firms are Danalith; Kamp- 
mann, Kijerulff & Saxild; Monberg & Thorsen; 
Saabye & Lerche; Wright Thomsen & Kier; and 
Hoéjgaard & Schultz. 


Norwecian Cop Liver O11 
Wiss Wortp Approvat 

Intensive scientific researches conducted at lead- 
ing laboratories in Europe and the United States 
have established the fact that Norwegian cod liver 
oil possesses properties which are of the greatest 
value as a body builder. Professor E. Poulsson, 
director of the Norwegian Vitamin Institute at 
Skéyen, near Oslo, declares that while Norwegian 
and Icelandic fisherfolk from time immemorial have 
considered cod liver oil a sovereign remedy, only 
the researches of recent years have succeeded in 


unlocking the relations between vitamins and work- 
ing power. Experiments now being carried on throw 
new light on the value of this Norwegian product 
which is finding its trade outlet into almost every 
part of the world. 


Errorts Unper Way To InNcrEASE TRADE 
Between DenMarK AND ITALY 

An Italian delegation has been in Copenhagen to 
investigate the trade situation with a view to in- 
creasing the exchange of products between the two 
countries. The delegation was headed by Dr. 
Ferrucio Lantini, president of the Italian Institute 
of Exports and member of the Italian Parliament. 
It was not only the purpose of the delegation to 
seek new outlets for Italy’s products, but to investi- 
gate which of Denmark’s industrial articles could 
find the readiest market in Italy. Conferences took 
place between the delegation and many prominent 
manufacturers and financiers in the Danish capital. 


Commerce BetwernN Norway AND CANADA 
HAMPERED BY PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 

The preferential tariff extended to countries 
within the British Empire and the trade agreements 
concluded after the Ottawa Conference have made 
it uphill work for Norwegian products to find the 


desired market in Canada. On the other hand, 
Canadian exports to Norway show a steady increase. 
It is the belief of the Norwegian exporters that 
something should be done to bring about a better 
balance of trade, as their sales last year only 
amounted to $490,000, while those to Norway from 
Canada were in excess of $4,200,000. 
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Direct to 


NORWAY 


(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 
DENMARK 
(Copenhagen) 


Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, 
FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


From Copenhagen regular 
Express Trains twice daily. 


to Hamsure (10 hours) COPENHAGEN 


I 
to Basin (974 hours) METROPOLIS OF SCANDINAVIA 
To Paris (27 hours) 


CITY HALL SQUARE 
in 


also regular airplane passenger 
service 1935 


SAILINGS 
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STEAMER 
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LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE * Festive Christmas Sailing 
LINERS 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 
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General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
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MOUTH WASH TOOTH PASTE 


Q 


The famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives in U.S.A. 


THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co 
67 West Lake St., Chicago, IL 
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The -American ‘Route to Northern Europe 


from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


Sailings from New York 


S.S. SCANYORK 
S.S. CARPLAKA 
S.S. SAGAPORACK 
S.S. SCANSTATES 


REGULAR WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM NEW 
YORK DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
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THIRD CLASS OFF-SEASON RATES 
Season: Eastbound—September 1 to May 15. Westbound—October 1 to June 30 
MINIMUM FARES 


East- W est- Round 
Booking Points bound bound Trip 
COPENHAGEN. Aalborg, Aarhus, Esbjerg, 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


Ipte TonnaGe RepvuceED BY 
Four Miuzi0n Tons 

During the past year the world’s idle tonnage has 
been reduced by 4,000,000 tons, and the greater part 
of this reduction is due to the fact that many ships 
have been consigned to the junk pile. Whatever 
ships have been sold have gone to countries where 
seamen’s wages are lower than in England or the 
Scandinavian countries. The shipping situation has 
been considerably improved on account of the re- 
duction in tonnage since the amount of new tonnage 
contracted does not equal that which has been 
eliminated. 


Nora Maersk Latest Appirion TO THE 
A. P. Motter Surpreinc AGGREGATION 

Built by the Odense Steel Ship Company, the 
Nora Maersk, the most recent addition to the ton- 
nage of the A. P. Moller Shipping Company of 
Copenhagen, has made a successful trial run before 
being put into the New York-Orient service. The 
ship has a dead-weight capacity of 9,300 tons and 
accommodations for twelve passengers. Among 
those who attended the trial run were North Win- 
ship, chargé d’affaires of the American Legation in 
Copenhagen, and the American Consul E. Gjessing. 
NorwWEGIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
SAVING OF THE SHIPWRECKED 

The forty-third annual meeting of the Norwegian 
Society for the Saving of the Shipwrecked was held 
at Oslo under the chairmanship of Dagfinn Paust. 
In his report the chairman stated that during last 
year assistance had been rendered to 3,322 persons, 
of whom 12 were saved from certain death. Since 
the first life-saving ketch was built in 1893 the 
society has added seven motor ketches and nineteen 
sailing ketches, all of which are fitted and run by 
means of voluntary contributions from private per- 
sons. The superannuation fund now stands at 143,000 
kroner. The question of providing old-age pensions 
for worthy members of the crews of the life-saving 
ketches was discussed at the meeting. 


Harr-Century Since OrGANIZATION OF 
Danisu Steamsuipe Owners Society 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Danish Steamship Owners So- 
ciety, the administrative director, Eilert Maegaard, 
prepared a special jubilee pamphlet descriptive of 
the society’s activities during certain periods when 
Danish shipping has been exposed to many trials, 
as in the World War, and also in times when it 
prospered. The first director of the society was 
©. P. A. Koch, then the head of the United Steam- 
ships Company. Director A. O. Andersen, head of 
this company at his recent death, was also the 
director of the Danish Steamship Owners Society. 
Svenska Lioyp Lines Tourist 
Trarric Makes Recorp 

The tourist traffic of the Svenska Lloyd's lines 
this year exceeded greatly that of former seasons. 
The traffic with Great Britain alone was 35 per 
cent greater than in 1933. Svenska Lloyd is adding 
three motorships to its fleet, especially intended for 
the Mediterranean service. 


CHRISTMAS 
IN SWEDEN 


A Modern Swedish St. Lucia 
# 


ULETIDE in Sweden has retained its 

story-book fascination. It is the season 
of happiness and good cheer, celebrated in ac- 
cordance with ancient traditions. 

Swedish Christmas begins on St. Lucia’s 
Day, December 13, when morning coffee and 
cakes are served by a young girl with lighted 
candles in her hair. Then follow weeks of 
festivities, when the famous Swedish hos- 
pitality flowers at its best. 

Tempting Christmas foods, baked hams and 
spicy sausages, “lutfisk” and rice “grét” vie 
with many delectable drinks, potent “snaps.” 
hot aromatic “glégg” and mellow Yule-ale to 
satisfy appetites whetted by invigorating out- 
door sports. 

Celebrate Christmas Eve in Sweden, ride 
through the starlit winter landscape by 
sleigh to early Christmas morning service in 
candle lit country churches and recapture the 
romantic thrills of childhood. 

Come to Sweden for the holidays! Special 
reduced fares and off-season prices are further 
inducements. 

Only eight delightful days direct from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners—Quick 
service from England by water and air, fast 
trains and air liners from London, Paris, and 
Hamburg. 


Information and illustrated booklets from 
any travel bureau or direct from 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. ASR NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL 


8 DAYS TO SWEDEN—Tnhe brilliant northern gate to Europe 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 


From From 
New York GoTHENBURG 


*Dec. 8 Nov. 13 
Jan. 12 Dec. 29 
Jan. 19 
Feb. 9 
Mar. 9 


Gripsholm 
Drottningholm 
Feb. 2 Gripsholm 
Feb. 23 
Mar. 23 
Apr. 20 
May 2 
May 25 


Drottningholm 

Drottningholm 

Drottningholm 
Kungsholm 


Gripsholm May 10 


* Christmas Excursion to Scandinavia. 


VIKING CRUISES 1935 


Sailing from New York 
North Cape, Fjords, Norway, Sweden 


Drottningholm— June 12—33 days 


North Cape, Russia, Iceland, Norway, Finland, 
Denmark, Sweden 


Kungsholm-—June 29—43 days 


Norway, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Finland 
Gripsholm— July 26—33 days 


Limited Membership—Moderate Rates 


*First Class 
* To or from Gothenburg only. 
Tourist 


Third Class, E.B. 98.00 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying 
Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 


‘*‘Kungsholm’’ ‘‘Gripsholm’’ 


One-way Round-trip 
$167.00 $309.00 


Round-trip 
$300.00 


One-way 
$162.00 
Class... 


118.50 207.00 118.50 


167.50 98.co 


207.00 
167.50 


**Drottningholm”’’ 


One-way 
$136.00 


Round-trip 
$252.00 
200.00 


Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 


Third Class, 


WEST INDIES— 
SOUTH AMERICA 


6 Cruises from New York 
M. S. Kungsholm 
Dec. 21—15 days—$177.50 min. 
Jan. 9, Jan. 30, Feb. 20, Mar. 13 
18 days—$210.co min. 
April 3—12 days—$145.00 min, 
Interesting Itinerartes—No Passports 


8-day Easter Cruise, April 16 
Nassau and Bermuda—$97.50 min. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 


Chicago, Ill 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn............ 526 Second Ave., South 
Boston, Mass 10 State St. 
593 Market St., 2nd Floor 
1043 South Broadway 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


San Francisco, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 

Detroit, Mich 73 Monroe St., 6th Floor 

DURAN, CNP Soo inc eveicnen sence 427 S. W. Broadway 

Montreal, Que., Can.....1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 

Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
71 Upper Water St. 
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A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Cart G. Laurin, art critic and author. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by Emit Hannover, Late Director of the Danish 
Museum of Industrial Art in Copenhagen. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 


by Jens Tuuts, Director of the National Gallery in 
Oslo. 


INTRODUCTION dy Dr. CurisTIAN BRINTON, -author 
and critic. 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com- 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 


8vo. (9%x614) Price $8.00 


“a | Published and Sold by 


"THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FouNDATION 
116 East 64th Street, New York City 
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Masters in 
the Art of Travel 


Classic Cruise 


Epic Cruise 


. . Offer two rival cruises in the great tradition of 
mastery in ships, service, entertainment and itineraries. 


Resolute 
Around the World 


January 12—the famous fapag cruiser regroomed 
to new splendor —to Mediterranean lands, India, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Siam, Java, Bali, China, Japan, 
Hawaii, Panama and the West Indies. 136 days. 
Rates $1750 up, including extensive shore expeditions. 


Columbus 


India - Africa - Mediterranean 


(Jn cooperation with Thos. Cook & Son) 


January 26 — the de luxe Cloyd liner Columbus to 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Riviera, Italy, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Seychelles, Madagascat, Tanganyika, 
French Somaliland, Renya, Palestine, Greece, Spain, 
Majorca, Portugal . . 86 days. Rates, excursions 
included: First Class, $1340 up; Tourist Class, $775 
up. Stop-over privilege with return by the Bremen or 
Europa, fastest way from France, England, Germany. 


Consult your local authorized Travel Agent or 


ffamburg-American Line + North German Lloyd 
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World-Wide 


SUCSP wages its Anti-Fric- 
tion crusade under 38 flags. 
Its counsel on anti-friction 
problems is given in 28 
tongues. You'll find an S30S~ 
office or factory in practical- 
lv every civilized country of 
the globe. 


BKEF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








